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GUIDE TO CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 
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What caused the Riff revolt? 


One woman thinks the Moroccan bird of peace 
slipped on some high-powered butter. 


Can “V” be used in place of “U”?... 18 


Then why the familiar inscription, “PV BLIC 
LIBRARY”? 


That rubber monopoly! 
Do you understand why you now pay more for 
auto tires than formerly? 


Abodes of poisonous snakes 
Geographical homes of our dangerous reptiles. 


How do insects dodge raindrops?... 
We see them dancing in a shower, yet scien- 
tists tell us that.a drop would have the same 
effect on one of these little creatures as a fall- 
ing safe would have on a human being. 


Are your coal-bins filled? 
Uncle Sam’s injunction to “buy coal in the 
' summer” is pertinent in view of the threatened 
anthracite strike. What is the controverted 
“check-off” system? 


Quick! Name the “Keystone” state. . 


Once upon a time— 
W ell, read the story of Mary Spas, a malin 
Cinderella, for yourself. Editorial comment 
on page 17. 


What nation owns Spitzbergen?.... 


Marking graves of Jewish veterans. . 
Are crosses similar to the ones marking the 
graves of Christian soldiers used for dead he- 
roes of the Hebrew faith? 


Pearls found in cocoanuts 


A James Oliver Curwood Story 
“The Match,” a gripping story of the North- 
west; complete in this issue. 


What is attar of roses? 
How is it made? ,. Where is the famed Valley 


of the Roses from which this product comes? 
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“Jingoes” and “pacifists”.......... 


They squabble while the world strives to out- 
law war, 


Carry a “chip on the shoulder” 


How did this expression originate? 


Fraternity of the “Flying Jackass” 
Decoration is forced-on those found guilty by 
a kangaroo court of “pulling boners.” 


German: tariff hits U. S. exporters. 7 


Government expenses for 1927 
How much does President Coolidge want the 
budget for that fiscal year to be? 


Artificial silk trade booming 


American production leads the world. 


“Old Kentucky Home” 


Picture of the house immortalized in Foster's 
famous song. 


Woman auto drivers defended 
And by one of their own sex, too! 


Real life often like reel life 


These little stories, replete with human inter- 
est, prove it. 


Dancing wards off cancer 
Medical authority says so. 


What pay does the president receive? 


Did he always get the same salary? 


A lighthouse with a record 


Built before the Revolutionary war, its light 
did not go out until last year. 


What is a shekel? 


Jewish nation once had a coinage. 


How do they do it? 


By “they” we mean artists who draw egg- 
shaped auto wheels, finger-nails on the wrong 
side of the fingers, “south-paw’ pitchers 
throwing with their right arms, inverted 
moons et al. 
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“The Jones are moving.” 
“Why, they’ve only been here a year! 
People were just beginning to get to know 
them.” 

“Yes, that’s why they are going.”—Legion 
Weekly. 


Judge—What’s your occupation? 

Rastus—I’s a business man, yo’ honor. 
I’s manager of a family laundry. 
~Judge—What’s the name of that laundry? 

Rastus—The name of de laundry is ‘Liza,’ 
yo’ honor.—Buffalo Bison. 


A married couple were knocked down by 
a motor-car. The car dashed away. The 
police arrived and found the couple burst- 
ing with indignation. 

“Do you know the number of the car?” 
asked the policeman. 

“Yes,” replied the husband; “by a strange 
coincidence the first two numbers formed 
my age and the second two the age of my 
wife.” 

“John,” said the wife, “we will let the 
matter drop at once !”—Moorestown Star. 


“The scandal mongers are always saying 
things about Charlie and myself,” com- 
plained the giddy young divorcee. 

“I’m sure their remarks are unjustified,” 
consoled the widower. 

“That’s just what makes it so hard.”— 
Legion Weekly. 


Physicist—Suppose you had a box of 
cigars, but no matches, how could you light 
a cigar? 

Chemist—I’m sure I don’t know. 

Physicist—Why, simply take one cigar 
out of the box; the box will then be a 
cigar lighter.—Science and Invention. 





“At last, my angel,” said the happy man 
after he had settled with the minister, 
“we are really and truly one.” 

“Theoretically, yes,” rejoined the modern 
bride, “but, from a practical standpoint, it 
will be advisable to order dinner for two.”— 
Topham Courant. 


Artist—I’m going to paint your cottage 
tomorrow. 

Old Farmer—That’s fine, sir. Ill fetch 
you a couple of long ladders.—Boys’ Life. 


Wife (1:30 a. m.)—You know that’s a lie. 


Hubby—Yes, dear, but I was hoping you 
wouldn’t.—Purnell Blade. 





Wife, indignantly to husband—You just 
seem to take delight in spoilin’ other folk’s 


holidays. Last time you fell in that duck 
pond and ruined our day, and now the 
first thing you do is to go and get stung 
by a hornet—London Humorist. 


Author—And what did you think of my 
last joke? ’ 

Editor—Mighty glad to know it was your 
last —Walton Messenger. 


The telephone girl in a New York hotel 
answered a queer call over the house ex- 
change the other morning about 11 o’clock 


When she “plugged in,” a man’s voice said: 
“Hello. Is that the So-and-So hotel?” 
“Why, no,”.answered the girl, “this is 
the Such-and-Such hotel.” 
“Oh, all right,” said the man. “Just 
woke up and didn’t know where I was.”— 
Pittsburgh Sun. : 


Walter was going to have a birthday 
party, and his mother insisted on his invit- 
ing, among others, a neighbor’s boy with 
whom he had quarreled. He finally prom- 
ised he would do so, but on the day of the 
party the neighbor’s boy failed to turn up. 
Walter’s mother became suspicious. “Did 
you invite Charlie?” she asked. 

“Of course I did, mother.” 

“And did he say he would come?” 

“No.” explained Walter. “I invited him 
to come, but I dared him to.”—London 
Tit-Bits. 





























He—If you hadn’t taken so long to get 
ready, we wouldn’t have lost the train. 

She—Yes, and if you hadn’t been in such 
a hurry, we wouldn’t have had so long to 
wait for the next one—Paris Sans Gene. 

“When Fred takes us out in his car even- 
ings it costs him an awful lot for gas.” 

“Why more than any other fellow?” 

“You see, poor Fred is so homely that 
none of us girls will allow him to park.”— 
Boston Transcript. 





“To every demand for reparations she op- 
poses a passive resistance.” 

“Are you speaking of Germany, or of your 
wife?”—Paris Rire. 

“Poor fellow, you’re an ex-airman and 
got hurt going up in a flying machine?” 

“‘T’'m a truthful man, mum—lI got hurt 
coming down.”—Stray Stories. 


“Are the flies bad, out here?” inquired a 
recently arrived and exceedingly hyper- 
critical guest. 

“Nope; not very bad,” replied the land- 
lord of the tavern at Sockitypeck. “Lots 
of ’em go to church every Sunday.”—Kansas 
City Star. 


Tourist—I’m almost certain that I must 
have run across your face sometime or 
other. 

Grumpy Waiter—No, sir, it’s always been 
like this.—Judge. 


Caller—Richard, how much you look like 
your father. 

Richard—Yes, everybody says that—but 
I can’t do anything about it—Berlin Weg- 


weiser. 
he said. 


“Listen !” “I’ve spent three 
weeks teaching a girl how to ride a bicycle. 








Three weeks! Talk about patience—Job 
was a novice at the game. And what is my 
reward? I’ve just been to the theater and—” 
“Seen the girl with another fellow?” 
“No! A thousand times worse! I saw 
her on the stage. She’s a trick cyclist!” 


UY 





Suitor—I can’t live without your daugh- 
ter. % 

Magnate—All right; I'll pay for the fu- 
neral.—Christiana Tyrihans. 





“Did you behave in church?” asked an in- 
terested relative when Junior returned from 
the service. : 

“Course I did,” replied Junior. “I heard 
the lady back of us say she never saw a 
child behave so.”—Christian Register. 


Employer—What can you do, boy? 

Boy—Anything, sir. 

Employer—Can you wheel a barrow full 
of smoke? 

Boy—Certainly, sir, if you will fill it— 
Good Hardware. 


Dad—Sam, you keep on chewin’ so much 
tobakker an’ you’ll nevah be an ole man. 

Sam—Well, dad, you’s pretty middlin’ 
ole, an’ you’s allus chewed a lot o’ tobakker. 
How ole is yer, anyway. 

Dad—Well, Sam, I s’pecs I’s about 80, but 
if I hadn’t nevah chawed no tobakker | 
might be a hun’erd by this time —Buffalo 
Bison. 


Kindly Motorist (who has given old lady 
a lift, after five miles)—And where did you 
say you wanted to go ma’am? 

Old Lady—Well, to tell you the real 
truth, I wuz goin’ in the opposite direction 
from what you wuz, only I didn’t like to 
hurt your fellin’s when you wuz so kind as 
to offer me a ride—Columbia. 


THOSE POLITICIANS 


The banker politician summed up his 
candidacy speech with these words: “The 
secret of success is this. Can you earn 
money and can you save it?” 

A shabbily-dressed- man arose from the 
rear of the audience and proudly held out 
a dollar bill. “I can sir,’ he shouted proud- 
ly. “This is the dollar I got when I voted 
for you a year ago.”—Legion Weekly. 


“Why don’t you go into politics?” 

“I’ve been in politics,” answered Farmer 
Corntossel. “I once got elected to the 
legislature. And I found the legislature was 
just as hard to improve as the farm.”— 
Washington Star. 


Little Willie—Say, Pa, why are Senator 
Blatherskite’s whiskers so gray, when his 
hair is still dark? 

Pater—Becatise, my son, he used his jaw 
so much more than his head. 


“Can’t the Democrats of this town get 
together?” inquired the political exhorter 
in Kentucky. t 

“Get together!” answered the man with 
court-plaster on his ear; “why, it takes 
11 deputy sheriffs to keep ’em apart!”— 
Washington Star, 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


PEACE ROAD HAS MANY DETOURS 


Uncle Sam, acknowledged guide to a 
well-meaning world, finds the path to 
peace paved with many obstacles. 
When, at the head of a little group of 
nations, he hit the peace trail some six 
years ago he thought the journey would 
be casy going. Civilized nations were 


spirit in the United States can be traced 
to our sudden realization that we are 
not as isolated from the rest of the 
world as we were in the old days. Now, 
being more than ever involved in world 
affairs, the United States is beginning 
to experience the fear of aggression, 
something that the closer-knit European 








effort to discharge them. There are 
even some Americans who think that 
the war debts should be canceled, but 
in light of past history Uncle Sam con- 
siders this bad policy. 

Though the way is fraught with many : 
obstacles, as events of the last few a 
years have proved, there is a general 





toro 





—Asheyville Times 


“Let’s have little Sampson’s hair cut 
again,” says Uncle Sam to Europe. “May- 
be we didn’t have enough taken off last 
time,” remarks the latter. Mars, over- 
hearing the conversation, exclaims: 
“Oooh! How I hate them bobbers!” 


.---------- - 





'—Brooklyn Bagle. 


This cartoon is remarkably expressive 
of the war raging between two factions 
that hurl epithets of “pacifist” and “mil- 
itarist” at each other. One arm says 
“must arm;” the other says “disarm.” 
Which arm will prevail? 
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—Washington Post. 


To be approached with caution. Uncle 
Samuel hasn’t forgotten Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s advice to “avoid entangling al- 
liances,” although a lot of people are 
urging him to feel the buzz saw and see 
how nice and sharp it is. 
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sick of red war, he reasoned, and there 
would be universal support to his 
Christian effort. 

But, as in similar movements in the 
past, hatreds, jealousies and other short- 
comings of the individual nations hin- 
der quick progress. These obstacles are 
now manifest in the ruffled feathers of 
tho dove of peace which volunteered 
to show the way, and in the_ hostile 
attitude of those countries in which the 
harrassed litthe messenger of good-will 
tries to alight. 

loday, long after the close of the 
World war, the earth’s equilibrium is 
threatened by the roar of cannon in 
Moroceo, the sound of musketry in 
China and disturbances—recent, pres- 
prospective—in Persia, Syria, 
Portugal, Italy, India, Greece, Hedjaz, 
Ecuador, Honduras, Chile, Mexico and 
elsewhere, not to mention friction be- 
| 
t 


ent or 


veen Germany and Poland, Greece and 
saria, Japan and Russia and others. 
itral Europe is a powder magazine 
hat may again disrupt political bounda- 
New nations are treading on 
each other’s toes. 

Greed for oil lands, because of the 
dwindling fuel supply, desire for ex- 
pansion forced by over-population— 
these and many other problems influ- 
ence national policies and diplomacy. 
Mutual distrust is leading Europe to 
keep more men under arms than before 
the war. The awakened “preparedness” 


ries, 


nations have long been burdened with. 
Uncle Sam’s desire to make our foreign 
borrowers fund their war debts keeps 
some nations agitated and evokes bitter 
criticism. But the United States feels 
that its move is for the general good. 
These nations, it contends, cannot hope 
to work for world betterment with the 
right spirit until they acknowledge their 
own moral obligations and make some 


“War. Leads to Peace” 


And they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shell they learn war 
any more.—Isaiah 2:4; Joel 3:10; Micah 4:3. 














The fiercest agonies have shortest reign; 
And after dreams of horror, comes again 
The welcome morning with its rays of 
peace. 
—Bryant. 


But dream not helm and harness 
The sign of valor true; 
Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew. 
—Whittier, 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen por- 
tals 
The blast of war’s great organ shakes the 
skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 
—Longfellow, on Springfield arsenal. 


A 
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feeling throughout the nations that a 
condition practically amounting to uni- 
versal peace can be secured, and a de- 
termined effort is being made to realize 
that desired end. But the advocates of 
peace split ‘nto many factions when it 
comes to considering the many forms of 
peace insurance. 


The league of nations has caused 
and is still causing bitter controversy. 
Though opposed to the league, our pres- 
ent administration is very partial to a 
proposed world court, providing it is 
divorced from the other. And the 
world court idea is in harmony with the 
popular movement for arbitration in all 
things, from international disputes to 
minor grievances between capital and 
labor. A canvass of the new congress 
indicates favorable action on the Hard- 
ing-Coolidge plan for American partici- 
pation in the world court when the 
issue comes to vote in December. 


This climax to the Republican atti- 
tude on that question would do much 
to allay President Coolidge’s disappoint- 
ment in being unable to promote an- ’ 
other disarmament conference. The 
president is very anxious to hold a sec- 
ond Washington session to dispose of 
matters that Harding’s conference of 
1921 left “in the air,” so to speak. But 
certain nations balk, and the proposal : 
has been shelved for the time being. So oo 
‘much has been said and also written x 
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about the accomplishments of the first 
conference that the public has lost 
sight of the many proposals that failed 
of adoption. One of these was an agree- 
ment to ban poison gas. If this pact 
had been ratified there would haye been 
no need for the recent Geneva confer- 
ence recommending outlawry of chem- 
ical warfare. The United States is lead- 
er in the movement to excommunicate 
the “Breath of Death” from the family 
of war weapons. The eloquence of the 
American delegate to the Geneva con- 
ference, who based his plea on humani- 
tarian grounds, was chiefly responsi- 
le for the suggested ban. 

Though the world knows that a treaty 
was signed at the 1921 conference tem- 
porarily limiting the number of capital 
ships in the leading navies, few peo- 
ple are aware that an effort to more 
effectively halt the race for naval su- 
premacy by limiting auxiliary ships as 
well met defeat. The subsequent dis- 
pute over gun elevation has further 
clouded the naval situation. 

The public, unfortunately, has also 
been led to believe that all the treaties 
signed at the session are now in effect. 
Far from it! To become operative each 
pact had to be formally ratified by the 
contracting powers individually. Op- 
position by France and Italy to Presi- 
dent Harding’s proposal to limit land 
armament along with naval strength 
handicapped the parley at the outset, 
and France’s subsequent refusal to ap- 
prove the treaties relating to submarine 
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Here is real action! Elizabeth Stine of 
New York is helping prove that women rival 
men in athletics as well as other things. 
The picture was snapped at the women’s 
track and field meet at Pasadena when Miss 
Stine cleared the bar at over four feet. 








construction, air fleets and use of pois- 
on gas, though signed at Washington 
by her agents, has made “scraps of 
paper” of those budding promises for 
world peace. 

The Christian denominations are 
clamoring for peace. Many organiza- 
tions have, in effect, gone on record 
as favoring “peace at any price.” Wom- 
en, especially, are active in the move- 








The Story of Cinderella—1925 Version 


(Chapter 1) 

Once upon a time there was a little 
girl who was very, very poor. Her 
name was Mary Spas. She was the 
daughter of Bohemian parents who 
came to this country as immigrants. 
One day she heard that a rich New 
York man—Edward Browning by name 
—wanted to adopt a poor child as a 
companion for another adopted daugh- 
ter. Mary walked five miles to his office 
and was chosen on the spot. It was 
a lucky day for Mary, but 12,000 other 
girl applicants wept salty tears. 

After papers had been duly signed 
the rich benefactor gave the thrilled 
Mary a Rolls-Royce and thousands of 
dollars worth of clothes and jeweélry. 

Mary admitted hating to leave her 
parents but thought her new station in 
life would make them happier. She 
was looking forward to “going to col- 
lege, taking long walks and learning 
toe-dancing.” 

It looked as-if Mary would live hap- 
pily ever after. It was all “duck soup” 
as the slangy would say. 

(Chapter 2) 


But disappointed applicants and oth- 
er envious persons set ugly rumors 
afloat, These were digested and elabo- 
rated on with relish by the yellow jour- 
nals. An investigation followed. 

First came a cable from Mary’s na- 
tive town in Europe saying that she was 
21 years old instead of 16. This was 
verified by her school records in this 
country. Men were found who ad- 
mitted that they had been engaged to 
the supposed child of the blue eyes and 


flaxen curls. New York officials got 
after Browning for making a money set- 
tlement on Mary’s parents in violation 
of a state law. And gloating reporters 
published articles to the effects that 
the “poor” Spas family owned a big 
apartment house and an auto. 

During all this Mary wept copiously. 
Browning at first sided with the girl 
but later spurned her as an “adven- 
turess” and had the adoption annulled. 
Mary has returned home minus the rich 
gifts. 











Before the Dream was Interrupted 


AUGUST 29, 1925 
ment. Secretary of State Kellogg is }.. 
sieged with appeals that this country 
ally itself with many movements. Son). 
factions want the United States to join 
the league; others desire a rival tribun,| 
sponsored by the United States. 

Former Secretary of State Hughes 
asserts that the hope of peace rests jp 
clarification and codification of interna- 
tional law. “Education to see the point 
of view of other nations is the only 
remedy,” declares Prof. Bernadotte 
Schmitt. “Co-operation, not competi- 
tion,” urges Ambassador Matsudaira of 
Japan. The answer, according to Vice- 
President Dawes, rests in “voting for 
the right kind of conservatism.” “What 
we need is some action so strong thai 
no nation will dare break the peace,” 
comments Sir George Paish, British 
economist. “Get a substitute for war,” 
urges Bishop Brent of the New England 
Episcopal diocese. “Take the profit- 
eer’s gain out of war,” advises Bernard 
M. Baruch. “Preparedness is the only 
way to stop war,” says Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Davis, speaking for the mil- 
itary. On the other hand, the American 
Federation of Teachers, for example, 
declares too much “preparedness” leas 
to militarism. Admiral Fiske comes 
back with the charge that pacificists are 
to blame for war. And so it goes—each 
faction warring on the other. 

President Coolidge and Sir Esme 
Howard, British ambassador, pin their 
hopes in security pacts. “Why cannot 
they (Europe) agree on permanent 
terms of peace and fully re-establish 
international faith and credit?” Mr. 
Coolidge asked recently in pledging his 
country’s moral support to any such 
pacts that originate abroad. “The 
only hope of success lies in peace with 
justice.” 

It can readily be seen, however, that 
the drive for peace is bound to proceed 
slowly. But from the way events are 
shaping themselves, and the abundant 
evidence of progress, though slight, it 
is safe to say that the heroes who gave 
their lives to a war so that wars may 
end did not die in vain. 


“GOLDEN STATE” TO CELEBRATE 


California will have a golden jubilee 
next month. From Sept. 5 to 12 various 
celebrations will be held to mark the 
anniversary of that state’s admission 
to the union. Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover was the bearer of California’s 
invitation to President Coolidge to at- 
tend the fete. The invitation was in- 
scribed on a plate of gold. 











NEW U. S. HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


Yellow rather than red is the “warn- 
ing color selected for marking the new 
system of national highways. Seventy 
roads embracing 50,000 miles of inter- 
state highways that receive federal aid 
have been created into a “United Staics 
highway” system by the joint board 
interstate highways. These roads for 
a network over the country and tou 
every State capital. 

The style of the U. S. shield has bec 
adopted for route markers. The degr: 
of caution will be indicated in the shape 
of signs as well as by their marking: 
Thus a round sign will indicate a rail- 
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road crossing, an octagon sign will in- - 


dicate acute danger and will call for a 
complete stop, a diamond-shaped sign 
will mean caution, and a square sign 
will call attention to something. With 
respect to luminous signs, however, red 
will mean “stop,” yellow “caution” and 
green “go.” 

A white shield with the letters “R” 
or “L” will warn on the approach of 
curves or turns in routes. A similar 
sign with the addition of an arrow 
pointing in the proper direction will be 
posted at the turn. A circular sign 24 
inches in diameter with a yellow back- 
ground and bearing the familiar rail- 
road cross in black with the letters 
“R R” will warn of rail crossings. The 
standard stop sign will be an octagon 
having the word “STOP” in black let- 
ters on the red background. 

In states that have laws conflicting 
with the board’s recommendations an 
effort will be made to have the state 
laws changed so that the whole system 
may be “standardized.” 


PRETTY SOFT 

Navigating the Mississippi on a mat- 
tress? 

Sidney Helms of Des Moines did it! 

He made the trip from Keokuk to St 
Louis, a distance of over 200 miles, on a 
mattress equipped with an outboard 
motor. His best speed was eight 
miles an hour. The mattress he sells 
is guaranteed to float, hence the pub- 
licity stunt. The odd raft was equipped 
with a light wooden frame to keep it 
rigid so as to furnish the support. 
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However, the question naturally arises 
as to what advantage a mattress with 
this individuality has for the average 
family. 


MRS. CHAMP CLARK EMBITTERED 

Missouri’s appropriation of $25,000 to 
erect a statue of Champ Clark, former 
speaker of the house of representatives, 
in the court house square at Bowling 
Green, that state his former home, finds 
no support from his widow. “Take back 
the money which you gave on Champ 
Clark’s security,” says Mrs. Clark to 
the state where she was born. “It has 
no need of it.” 

She scores the late W. J. Bryan for 
blasting the aspirations of her husband 
to become president by causing “many 
faithful Democrats to lose communion 
with God instead of keeping true to his 
promise to use all honorable means to 
nominate Champ Clark for president.” 
Clark never forgave Bryan for desert- 
ing him and throwing his support to 
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Wilson at @ critical moment at the Ba 
timore convention in 1912. 

“Bowling Green hitched its wagon to 
the star of either Wilson or Bryan, both 
of them moneyed men,” she explains, 
“and let Champ Clark and his posterity 
hustle for a place in the sun or go down 
unwept, unhonored and unknown.” 





COAL STRIKE IMMINENT 
Unless the unexpected happens, 158,- 
000 anthracite miners will carry out 
their threat to strike Sept. 1. Nothing 





The “Check Off” 


Union miners art insisting on the 
“check off.” 

This has long been a bitter bone of 
contention in the coal industry. It 
id a system whereby union dues and 
fines are deductgd from the miner’s 
pay envelopes and turned over to the 
union. The miners insist that the 
companies shall collect these dues ‘ 
from union men, just as the operators 
make deductions “from employees’ 
pay envelopes for rents, clothing, 
food and other articles sold by the 
company stores to the workers. 

But the operators oppose the 
“check off” because they scent strat- 
egy on the part of the unions to work 
out a disciplinary system that would 
more firmly fortify organized labor 
at the mines. 











can forestall the walkout, according to 
President Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers, unless the operators give in to 
the miners’ demand for higher wages. 
This is not held likely in view of the 
fact that an 11th hour conference be- 
tween operators and union men at At- 
lantic City was rudely broken off. 

Conflicting press reports that Presi- 
dent Coolidge will and will not inter- 
fere are merely political gestures from 
the outside. The truth of the matter 
is that the chief executive has no au- 
thority in the matter. The only weapon 
he can use to bring peace in the dis- 
pute is that of public opinion, and at 
this late hour it is doubtful if he will 
use even that. Congress turned down 
legislation which would have furnished 
the government with a “big stick” for 
settling coal strikes. 

The present situation is very similar 
to the one in 1923, Then, it will be re- 
called, President Coolidge passed the 
buck to Gov. Pinchot of Pa. The latter 
succeeded in getting the hard coal op- 
erators and miners to enter into a two- 
year agreement and so got credit for set- 
tling the strike. It is this agreement 
that the miners now want renewed, 
with additional concessions. Details 
of the present dispute and its historical 
background were given in our Aug. 1 
issue last. 

Operators again suggest mediation by 
an outside party, but the union is deaf. 
“Arbitrate what?” asks Lewis. “Are we 
to arbitrate the matter of life and‘death? 
Are we to arbitrate the question of 
whether a miner shall earn a decent 
American living?” The operators fig- 


ure that a strike will be a boomerang 
to the mine union because non-union 
mines will keep open and union mines 
alone will suffer, 


it is contended. 


_bituminous fields. 






On top of the proposed anthracite 
strike comes threats of a strike in the 
There, however, 
most of the union mines are closed, 
being unable to compete with non-union 
mines which now produce almost three- 
fourths of our entire soft coal supply. 
The bituminous union miners want 
the government to put a stop to troubles 
in the West Virginia field and want the 
Jacksonville agreement modified to per- 
mit them to contend with the operator’s 
alliance. 

There are about 460,000 square miles 
of soft coal territory as compared to 
less than 500 square miles of hard coal. 
Consequently, an anthracite. strike 
would be limited to the eastern Penn- 
sylvania region which produces all our 
hard coal. Unusually large coal stocks 
are reported on hand, some 40,000,000 
tons of bituminous and anthracite. 





COMMUTERS FEAR RATE PLOT 


Commuters have seen railroad rates 
go up to 40 per cent on their special 
transportation tickets in the last few 
years. Because this increase seems to 
be nation-wide, commuters see a con- 
spiracy among railroads to bleed the 
commuter. Consequently, commuters 
in the vicinity of New York Have 
launched a fight against the present 
‘rates. New Jersey, New York and Con- 
necticut are affected, and the prospect 
is that Chicago commuters will be 
drawn into the row. Over a million per- 
sons have enrolled in the new commut- 
ers’ organization to date. 





BRYAN LEAVES NEARLY MILLION 
“In the name of God, farewell,” be- 
gan the will of William Jennings Bryan, 
written by himself a few days before 
his .death, in which he disposes of an 
estate valued at $850,000 with character- 
istic phrases. In it he told of his deep 
interest in religion and, after making 
contributions to Methodist and Pres- 
byterian churches, set aside $50,000 to 
establish an academy for boys to be in 
charge of a church, “Presbyterian pre- 
ferred,” where students would wear 
uniforms of blue and gray” to symbolize - 
the reunion of the North and South.” 
Bryan stipulated that care should be 
taken to see that his money “is given 
only to schools that are firmly com- 
mitted to orthodox Christianity, includ- 
ing the making of man by separate act 
in God’s image, the virgin birth and 
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The little drug store at Dayton, Tenn, 
where the argument started that resulted 
in the Scopes trial, now seems to be con- 
vinced that “advertising pays.” 
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Scene on famous Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, during the 
recent parade of 25,000 white-robed members of the K. K. K. The 
demonstration was protested but there was no disorder. 
commissioners permitted the Klansmen to march unmasked, After 
visiting the tomb of the unknown soldier and Bryan’s grave, during gn 
which a Klansman’s hood was placed on the latter, the Klansmen held 
services about a flaming 50-foot cross’ in Virginia. 


the eagle is a 
bird of prey 
and not typical 
of America.” 
Once, while 
attending a Chi- 
cago dinner, a 
glee club agreed 
not to sing 
“How Dry I 
Am” in defer- 
ence to Bryan. 
But the Com- 
moner_. re- 
quested that the 
song be -sung, 
suggesting that 
“those sing first 
who have been 
dry longest.” In 
speaking in de- 
fense of prohi- 
bition he _ re- 
marked: “We 
see red cheeks 
where we once 
saw red noses.” 
Vice - Presi- 
dent Dawes re- 
calls the time 
when he, Bry- 
and Gen. 
Pershing ate at 
the same lunch 


The city 








bodily resurrection of the Saviour.” “I 
regard supernatural and revealed re- 
ligion as given in the Bible as the only 
religion that exerts a controlling influ- 
ence on our lives,” he explained. 

Mrs. Bryan, two daughters and the 
son share the greater part of the estate. 
Mrs. Bryan is preparing to write her 
husband’s memoirs. Hearing that Miss 
Dionessa Bryan Evans, claiming to be 
a god-daughter of the Commoner, had 
donated a site at Clewiston, Fla., for a 
memorial to Bryan if schoolchildren of 
the nation would contribute 10 cents 


_ each to erect a monument, Mrs. Bryan 


declared she didn’t know the young 
lady and didn’t approve the idea. 

Dayton, Tenn., is trying to raise $1,- 
000,000 to establish a Bryan memorial 
university at that place. William 
Thompson, Bryan’s secretary, denies 
that his late employer had planned to 
use the religious issue in again seeking 
the presidency. He says that many de- 
feats left no embittering effect on Bryan. 

Since Bryan’s death many interesting 
anecdotes have come to light. 

His title of “the great Commoner,” it 
would seem, originated with Willis 
Abbott, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, just after Brydn’s nomination 
in 1896. Abbott, then secretary to a 
railroad president, had called on Bryan 
to offer him the use of a private car 
and in the conversation called him “the 
great commoner.” Several years later 
Bryan founded “The Commoner.” 

H. E. Storrs, who taught Bryan as a 
young man, said that Bryan was con- 
tinually asking questions. “He was a 
typical farmer lad,” remarked Storrs, 
“and he was never a shirker.” 

Last year while speaking at Gretna, 
Nebr., Bryan advocated replacing the 
American eagle with a hen as a national 
emblem. “The hen is busy, thrifty, 
hard-working,” he contended, “while 





counter in Lin- 
coln, Nebr. Bryan’s genealogy has 
been traced to William O’Brien, a cap- 
tain in King Jame’s Irish army in 
the war against William of Orange. 
There is a possibility that he descended 
from an 11th century Irish king. 

The site of the grave where Bryan 
now rests was once chosen by Secretary 
of War Weeks as his own last resting 
place. Mrs. Bryan intends to erect a 
monument there and desires that this be 
the only one raised to her late husband. 





ANENT THE INCOME TAX LAW 


Ethel Barrymore, actress; Francis X. 
Bushman, screen star, and Charles W. 














The zamindar of Palayampatti, one of the 
best-dressed men in India, who is making 


his initial visit to America, Besides taking 
care of his large estate, he finds time to 
golf and to hunt big game. 
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Morse, financier, are among those being 
sued by the government through the 
New York federal courts for evading 
income tax payments. 

The treasury department has rule: 
that any educational, charitable, relig- 
ious or other organization formed to 
disseminate “controversial or partisan 
propaganda” is subject to income tax. 

The U. S. board of tax appeals has de- 
cided that $114,000 is too high a com- 
pensation to give a young man for 4 
year’s work. It has ordered Meyer 
Hecht, New York hide dealer, to pay 
$47,000 more tax to cover his son’s sal- 
ary which he deducted from his return. 





FRICTION OVER MEMORIAL COINS 


Gov. Smith’s drive to acquaint North- 
ern states with the purpose of the Stone 
monutain memorial coins has afoused 
the ire of Union veterans. Even before 
the government authorized the minting 
of coins to commemorate the Confeder- 
ate memorial in Georgia, the Grand 
Army of the Republic had entered 
strong protest. 

L. F. Arensberg, national commander- 
in-chief of the G. A. R., has wired the 
New York governor a request that he 
not take part in the drive. He asks 
Smith to cancel his support of a move 
to “encourage treason and rebellion 
and the debasement of the coin of our 
country.” He warns that Gov. Smith is 
“committing political suicide.” 





SHAVING THE BUDGET 

At the insistence of President Cool- 
idge, Budget Director Lord is preparing 
a tentative budget not to exceed $3.- 
000,000,000 for the fiscal year 1927. This 
is $20,000,000 less than the appropria- 
tion to run the government in the pres- 
ent fiscal year. The brunt of the reduc- 
tion is expected to be borne by the army 
and navy. Even now Secretaries Weeks 
and Wilbur are loudly protesting any 
further cut in the appropriations for 
their respective arms of service. 

The surplus at the end of the current 
fiscal year will be about $290,000,000, 
Director Lord told the executive. This 
will permit a slash in federal taxes of 
at least $300,000,000, he thinks. Budget 
hearings by the house appropriations 
committee will start early in September. 

The president has asked department 
heads to pare sharply their estimated 
expenditures for 1927. He wants saving 
everywhere, “no matter how small.” 
Gen. Lord adds. “He who saves a gov- 
ernment pencil in the interest of the 
taxpayer is performing as honorable 
service as he who saves the government! 
millions of dollars.” He cites the case 
of a messenger in the navy departmen 
who “saves several hundred dollars of 
the people’s money” by going over th: 
office trash in his. spare moments and 
salvaging pins, paper clips and picces 
of pencils. 

This is carrying things to extrem¢ 
some critics complain. Others, includ- 
ing some business men, contend that 
the wholé economy program is injuring 
trade. ‘However, the president has this 
to say: ' 

Economy in the cost of government !s 
inseparable from reduction in taxes. We 
cannot have the latter without the form- 
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er. From some sources the statement 
has been made that this continuing drive 
for economy in federal expenditures is 
hurting business. I have been unable to 
determine how reduction in taxes is in- 
jurious to business. Each tax reduction 
has been followed by a revival of busi- 
ness. If there is one thing above all 
others that will stimulate business it is 
tax reduction. If the government takes 
less, private business can have more.” 


| News Notes 


Would-be-Kidnapers Convicted. C. 
Stephens and Claude Holcomb, con- 
victed of plotting to kidnap Mary Pick- 
ford, Jackie Coogan, Baby Peggy, Pola 
Negri and other screen stars for ransom, 
were sentenced at Los Angeles to from 
10 years to life in prison. ., 


Dope Scandal. Col. W. G. Beach, 
chief federal narcotic agent at Chicago, 
and three aides were arrested on a 
charge of being leaders of a $1,000,000 
dope-smuggling ring. The government 
announced that more persons are in 
federal prisons for violation of the Har- 
rison act than for dry law violations. 
The ratio is 1,050 to 440 at Atlanta pen- 
itentiary. 














Tomatoes Destroyed. Because com- 
mission merchants refused to meet a 
freight charge of 50 cents a bushel, 
many shipments of Virginia tomatoes 
were thrown overboard from steamers 
arriving at Baltimore. The tomato mar- 
ket in the East is glutted by the simulta- 
neous ripening of the Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia crops. 


Kill 4000 Cattle. Over 4000 head of 
range and dairy cattle in Texas have 
been slaughtered by firing squads and 
buried as a result of an outbreak of the 
hoof-and-mouth diséase in that state, 
Federal and state funds will reimburse 
the owners. 





Want McCray Pardoned. The govern- 
ment has been asked to pardon former 
Gov. MeCray of Ind., now serving a term 
at Atlanta as a result of his financial 
operations. The~petition has the sup- 
port of Postmaster-Gen. New, Senators 
Watson and Ralston, former Senator 
Beveridge, Will Hays, Tom Taggart and 
George Ade. The latter is McCray’s bro- 
ther-in-law. 


Bancroft’s Body Arrives. The body of 
Ambassador Bancroft, who died in Jap- 
an, arrived at San Francisco on the Jap- 
anese cruiser Tama. Funeral services 
were held at Chicago and burial was at 
Galesburg, the family home. 








Mrs. J. P. Morgan Dies. Sleeping sick- 
ness contracted in her isolated and re- 
tired life at a beautiful country estate 
on Long Island, caused the death of 
Mrs. J. P. Morgan, wife of the financier. 
Long an invalid, Mrs. Morgan had not 
been active in society. 


“Battling Siki” Must Go. “Battling” 
Siki, the Senegalese fighter who defeat- 
ed Georges Carpentier, has been in so 
many escapades that the labor depart- 
ment has informed him that he is not 
wanted in this country. 
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The Light That Never Failed 


Will a light that burned continuously 
from the Revolution up to last year re- 
main dark permanently? Will a light 
that kept unceasing vigil for more than 
160 years be permitted to fall prey to the 
wind and the rain and to its old enemy, 
the sea? Will the government allow the 
oldest beacon south of Boston to pass 
unhonored and unwept? 

The lighthouse at Cape Henlopen, 
Del., grew old in the service. But it does 
not want to retire with its enviable rec- 
ord for duty. Nay! Like the warrior, 
it prefers to keep on piercing the black 
night and the sea’s mists with watchful 
eye. It still wants to be a valient land 
sentry as of old, an assurance to. mari- 
ners by day and their guide by night. 

For more than a century and a Kelf 
Henlopen light kept the faith, never 
once breaking the. responsibility and 
confidence reposed in it. During this 





Cape Henlopen Lighthouse 


time it warned shipping of dangerous 
shoals and brought toilers of the deep 
safely back,to their family hearths. 

It was indeed a noted light in its day. 
Was it not visited by many early Ameri- 
can patriots.’ And, too did not many 
Indian massacres, and incidents in our 
own Revolution occur before itS great 
blinking eye, so to speak? And, more 
recently, did it not wave adieus convey- 
ing messages of hope and cheer to 
American troopships leaving for France, 
and later welcome these same ship¢ 
back with all the patriotism and feeling 
of which its eight stories of stone sur- 
mounted by the Stars and Stripes were 
capable of expressing? 

No; the historic old lighthouse feéls 
that it deserves a better fate than that 
of being toppled over by the steady 
march of a vengeful sea, the result of 
neglect and non-appreciation of good 
work well done. 2 

“How do I know?” asked a compas- 
sionate gull as it alighted on the great 
dune of moving sand which bids fair 
to be a burial shroud for the tragic 
monument. “Many, many nights I rest- 
ed on the railing under the great light 
and saw the luminous beam go sweep- 
ing out over the expanse of sand and the 
white caps, to lose itself far out at sea. 
Though the ribbon of light of late flash- 
ed a message of hope and salvation lL 
coukd detect in it a shade of sadness, 
even of appeal. Sometimes I think I can 
hear this veteran of wave and tempest 
cry aloud in its distress to the night- 


— 


time encircling band of birds. Their 
friendly swoop and contact, the com- 
forting sound made by gentle rains, and 
even the answering cry of the gale, tells 
me that these know, and are sympathe- 
tic. But man, the only one who can 
save our old freind from an ignoble end, 
apparently hears not. He is selfish. He 
is busy with bigger things, “bigger” only 
because they concern him most. 

“Ah,” sighed the understanding little 
voyager of the air, “if only you could 
do something to save the old lighthouse. 
He was my father’s friend, and my 
father’s father’s friend—in fact, the 
warmth of his affection is revered all 
through my family’s history. 

“When I flew out into the night I 
knew that on winging homeward I 
could pick up those friendly beams 
miles away. On the creaking platform 
in the shelter afforded by the old light 
I rear my little ones. So do many other 
birds, as did their ancestors. 

“See,” exclaimed the wee creature, 
with a generous sweep of a white wing 
in the directien of the country adjacent 
to the lighthouse: “isn’t this a fitting 
background to Cape Henlopen’s unsung 
hero? There is no other place in 
America like it. Being flat and dotted 
with odd windmills and quaint old 
houses, it is reminiscent of Europe’s 
low countries. 

“You didn’t know, perhaps, that a 
score of colonists from Holland made 
the first settlement in this locality on a 
near-by creek which they called Hoorn- 
kill in 1630! Swanendael, they called 
it. And Lewes, Rehoboth, Harbeson, 
Henlopen and Nassau are other names 
inspired by those sturdy pioneers. 

“It was in 1764, after the British had 
assumed control, that our old friend, the 
lighthouse, was built,” continued the 
downy informant. “Even in that early 
day a light was needed at this point be- 
cause Delaware bay was the chief port 
of entry to many important settlements. 
Shipping was endangered by the famous 
Hen-and-Chicken shoal, then practical- 
ly an island. Cattle would wade across 
to feed in the summer and the farmers 
would drive them home for the winter. 
The money to build the lighthouse was 
raised by public lottery. The construc- 
tion material was brought here by boat 
and ox cart. The lighthouse was reared 

in the midst of a pine forest and was 
fully a mile from the sea. None of the 
trees remain to be seen; their tops long 
since disappeared under that dune you 
see there. Now the angry waves beat 
within a stone’s throw of the old light. 

“Things have come to a pretty pass 
when people won’t protect those who 
have protected them,” remarked the 
gull, preparing to take wing. “And in 
saying this he cast a contemptuous 
glance at a smaller light, — to 
the old, erected by the government. E 

So, trudging over the sand to our car 
parked some distance away, we turned 
for a last look at the historic landmark. 
Stately and imposing the old lighthouse 
stood, silhouetted by the*’oncoming dusk, 
as if disdaining to add to the appeal 
in its own behalf. 
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IRELAND 


To Harness River Shannon. Plans 
have been made for a great hydro-elec- 
tric plant on the famous river Shannon 
which will supply much of the Free 
State with light and power. The Sie- 
mens-Schuckert Co. of Berlin have con- 
tracted to build the plant at a cost of 
about $5,000,000. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Foreign Plays Barred. London has 
barred two plays from her stage—one 
from the United States and the other 
from Italy. The first to feel the ax 
of the British censor was Eugene 
O’Neill’s “Desire Under the Elms.” Re- 
cently the Lord Chamberlain pro- 
nounced Pirandello’s “Six Characters in 
Search of an Author” as unsuitable for 
English audiences. Both plays were 
applauded in New York. The action 
stirred much criticism. “This sort of 
thing sets the English stage back 40 
years,” declared one producer. 


Communists Active in Army. Un- 
known persons have flooded garrisons, 
barracks and even naval centers with 
communist propaganda. Leaflets have 
been distributed among service men 
while posters have been put up near 
camps advocating “subversive doc- 
trines.” It was said that the only effect 
on the soldiers was to arouse indigna- 
tion. 





Secretary Davis Hammers Iron. The 
U. S. secretary of labor, James J. Davis, 
can get a job as a blacksmith any time 
he wants to give up his cabinet position. 
While making a tour of the industrial 
section of Northern England he visited 
a mill at Newport. Here he astonished 
his companions by seizing a pair of 
tongs and a hammer and making the 
anvil ring as he skillfully shaped a piece 
of hot iron. He explained that he used 
to work in the iron mills. 





Earl’s Will Ignores Family. When 
the will of the late Marshal French, Earl 
of Ypres, was filed in London for pro- 
bate it was found that he had left his 
whole fortune of more than $100,000 to 
his solicitor. No mention was made of 
his wife or three children. His solici- 
tor, E. G. Cox, was an old friend. The 
Countess of Ypres, the widow, is weal- 
thy in her own right. 


SPAIN 

Points Pistol at King. King Alfonso 
narrowly escaped with his life as he 
was entering the casino of San Sebas- 
tian on the Northern coast. An anarchist 
aimed his automatic at the king but 
was seized before he could fire. The 
homes of all known anarchists of Spain 
were searched for evidence of a wide- 
spread plot. It was the second attempt 
of the year on the king’s life. 

FRANCE 

Over Europe in Three Days. Capt. 
Arrachart, French aviator, made a re- 
cord fight over practically all Europe. 
On the first day he flew from Paris to 


Constantinople. The next day he 
jumped to Moscow, and on the third 
day he flew back to Paris, having 
stopped for a few minutes at Copen- 
hagen. 





Home of Balzac Saved. The house in 
which Honore de Balzac, famous novel- 
ist, lived in the suburbs of Paris will 
be preserved as a literary shrine, thanks 
to the generosity of Gabriel Wells of 
N. Y. The house was about to be torn 
down when a subscription was started. 
Mr. Wells gave 50,000 francs. 


ITALY 


Poet Celebrates Air Flight. Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, poet with more genius than 











coast of China. It is the British aircraft 
carrier Hermes. Anchored at Hongkong 
with its planes and munitions it may play 
an important part in the settlement of the 
present troubles of China. 

= 








modesty, held a celebration with mystic 
pagan ceremonies of the flight he made 
during the war over Vienna, capital 
of Austria. The fliers who were with 
him on the occasion descended out of 
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the air to his villa as he stood before 
his altar. 





Road Planned for Venice. Venice js 
about to lose her distinction of being 
approachable only by water. Arrange- 
ments: have been made to connect the 
island city with Padua by means of an 
automobile road, later to be extended 
to Milan. A strong party in Venice ob- 
jects, and the question must await the 
final decision of the government. 


DENMARK 

Amundsen to Sell Maude. Roald 
Amundsen, arctic explorer, has offered 
to sell the Maude, recently freed from 
the ice in the Arctic ocean, to satisfy 
creditors. The ship was frozen in the 
ice last year off northern Siberia and 
was only recently liberated. The plan 
was for the vessel to drift with the ice 
across the north pole. 


GERMANY 

Americans Swarm Health Resort. 
At Baden-Baden, Germany’s most beau- 
tiful, most fashionable and most expen- 
sive health resort, the Germans are out- 
numbered by the foreigners, and of the 
latter 75 per cent are Americans. The 
Americans were said to be the best 
patrons of the theaters, though all plays 
are in German. They are anxious to 
perfect themselves in the language. 


Stock to Stinnes Workers. When pay- 
day came for the workers in the Aga 
Motorworks plant, one of the Stinnes 
properties, the men were offered 2,000,- 
000 marks worth of the stock instead of 
money. This plant went to Edmund 
Stinnes on the death of his father, and 
large banking interests, objecting to his 
lack of training and experience, refused 
to extend him credits. The present to 
the workers of half his stock was his re- 
ply. Socialists objected to the accept- 
ance of the gift. 


High Tariff Passed. After prolonged 
and violent debate the-reichstag passed 








High-Powered Butter Caused Riff War : 


People coming from Morocco and all 
neighboring countries have varying 
stories to tell as to how and why the 
war started between the French and 
Riffs. It has never been made quite 
clear as to why Abd-el-Krim voluntarily 
added the French to the enemies he al- 
ready had in the Spanish. But Mrs. 
Mary Sumner, who is visiting her sis- 
ter in California after 12 years. of resi- 
dence in Tangiers, explained that it all 
started over butter—bad butter. 

The Riffs, Mrs. Sumner said are exces- 
sively fond of butter. Butter and tea 
are their greatest dissipations. But it 
is not the butter that Americans are 
familiar with. It is a sort of educated 
butter. It must be at least a year old 
before it has a proper “bouquet” for 
the trained palate of the Riffs. They 
like the aroma and the tang, just as some 
Europeans like their favorite cheese: 
Mrs. Sumner related that when her ser- 
vants brought it into her kitchen she 
was forced to leave by the front door. 
From the yard gate she shouted back 
orders for the butter to be carried out 


to the back yard and there buried. 

The French put a tax on this dear, 
adorable butter—and that’s how the 
trouble began. The Riffs might not 
have been so sensitive about anything 
else. 

Next to butter, stated Mrs. Sumner, 
the Riffs like their tea. The French also 
put a tax on tea—thus hitting them 
simultaneously in their strongest and 
weakest spots. Can there be any won- 
der that a war resulted? 

But after all, it’s not a very bad war, 
according to the observations of the 
American lady. The people not engaged 
in the actual fighting pay little atten- 
tion to it. She, herself, lived only two 
miles from the battle front, and she 
wouldn’t have known there was a war 
going on but for the refugees coming 10. 
When a couple of friends from Tangiers 
were motoring to her home, she said, 
they unexpectedly ran into a raging 
battle. But the chauffeur drove on 


through it without wincing, and not 
even the car was scratched. 
What’s a butter and tea war, anyway? 
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an act replacing the 1902 tariff law and 
putting higher duties on practically all 
articles. Food stuffs are especially 
taxed, but the ministry of agriculture 
can alter these to meet any reciprocal 
agreement that may be made. The 
United States exporters are hit in many 
ways, notably in automobiles. The tax 
on a Ford car will be about $500, mak- 
ing the Germans pay about $1,100 for 
the car. But this is said to be a better 
bargain than any other car sold in 
Germany for the same price. 


NORWAY 


Spitzbergen Group Taken Over. With 
special exercizes at Oslo, the capital, 
Norway took formal possession of Spitz- 
bergen and its adjacent islands, in ac- 
cordance with the international treaty 
signed at Paris in 1920. The city was 
decorated, salutes were fired and 
speeches were made. Premier Mowick- 
el declared it was a red-ietter day in 
Norway’s history. 


BULGARIA 

Death Sentences Swamp King. In 
spite of the fact that King Boris an- 
nounced that he would sign’ no more 
death sentences in the cathedral bomb- 
ing case the court-martial has sen- 
tenced to death 33 more men as impli- 
cated in the great crime. The sentences 
are piling up on the king’s desk. 


RUSSIA 


War Secrets Discovered. After a 
jong search soviet officials at last found 
the missing archives of the Russian ad- 
miralty in a secret vault in the private 
apartments of Admiral Grigorovitch, 
Leningrad. The papers bearing the 
date of 1917 were marked “secret,” and 
contained information about the World 
war. The contents were not disclosed. 


Death for Officials, The manager and 
technical director of the Ekaterinburg 
branch of the textile syndicate were 
sentenced to death for favoring private 
dealers in the distribution of technical 
goods. They were accused of accept- 
ing bribes. Two other members of the 
board were imprisoned for confiscating 
property. 


TURKEY 

Mustapha Kemal Divorces Wife. The 
president of Turkey and military hero 
of the country, Mustapha Kemal, di- 
vorced his wife by merely publishing a 
decree to that effect. She is the daugh- 
ter of a millionaire Smyrna merchant 
whom he married in 1923. Mme. Lat- 
ife Hanoum, as she was called after her 
marriage, was a feminist and a leader of 
the women’s rights movement. Musta- 
pha Kemal was also interested in the 
improvement of the status of women, 
and aided his wife in her work. It has 
been known for some time that Kem- 
al’s family affairs were not going 
smoothly. The trouble was said to be 
due to Mme Latife’s energy and ambi- 
tion in matters which the president 
considered outside of her line. 


SYRIA 
Anti-French Rebellion Grows. It was 
reported that a majority of the wild 
desert Bedouins have joined the Druses 
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in the fight on the French, and that un- 
rest has spread through the whole man- 
date. Attempts were made to cut the 
railroad over which the French are 
sending a relief expedition to Suediah 
recently taken by Sultan El Attrash. 
The sultan is said to have now an army 
of 20,000 men, well equipped and mount- 
ed. French airplanes have destroyed 
18 Druse villages. 


INDIA 


Serious Political Fight. On the eve 
of the municipal elections at Madras a 
fight occurred in which 30 persons were 
injured. A procession of supporters of 
the national congress was attacked and 
the fighting followed. 


CHINA 


Many Killed in Riots. Trouble with 
striking mill workers broke out at 
Tientsin. After the police had fired 
on a number of strikers there was a 
big violent demonstration, and Chinese 
guards having first used the butts of 
the rifles without effect finally fired 











Towing home an invention that was to be 
a record breaker but that proved to be a 
failure. The bolshevists were going to rev- 
olutionize everything and run the whole 
world under one huge communistic dicta- 
torship, but they have had to fall back on 
private enterprise as the old faithful motive 
power.—Cardiff Mail, 





— — 





on the mob killing and wounding many. 
There were 300 arrests, but a Japanese 
mill was later raided and $500,000 worth 
of machinery destroyed. It was re- 
ported that Chang Tso-lin, Manchurian 
war lord, and the most powerful man 
in China, had died at Peking. It was 
also reported that Gen. Feng Yu-hsiang, 
the Christian general, was on the point 
of abandoning Christianity. His pleas 
for justice and sympathy, he said, had 
met no response from Christians—less 
than from non-Christians, labor unions 
and the like. 


JAPAN 

Death Rather than Spinsterhood. 
Three Japanese girls climbed to the 
flaming crater of the Asana volcano 
and deliberately threw themselves in. 
They had reached an age when their 
chance for marriage was practically 
gone—25, 24, and 23 years, respectively 
—and they chose death to spinsterhood. 


NEW ZEALAND 


U.S. Sailors Insulted. The first show 
of hostile feeling toward the American 
sailors with the fleet was met with in 
Christ Church, New Zealand. While 
sailors were on leave at night a crowd 
ef hoodlums began to call out; “Who 





won the war?” This led to more talk 
and a little violence. All sailors were 
ordered back to the ships. Previously” 
the sailors had marched through the 
town and were greeted and appiauded 
by great multitudes. Official regret was, 
expressed. = 


CHILE 

Gen. Pershing Visits Tacna. Gen. 
Pershing, head of the plebiscite com- 
mission, returned to his headquarters 
at Arica after making a visit to Tacna 
to study conditions. He was accompan- 
ied by the PeruVian and Chilean coni- 
missioners, and was royally welcomed. 
Tense feeling has prevailed in the dis- 
puted provinces, especially after the 
mistaken arrest of a Peruvian delegate. 
Peruvians continued their accusations 
that Chile was using high-handed meth- 
ods to prevent a fair election. 


CANADA 

Ocean Voyage a Failure. Last April 
Eustace B. Maude, retired commander 
of the British navy, started from Vic- 
toria to London in a 25-foot ketch. Early 
in July he was seen off Santa Barbara, 
Cal., but he was next seen near his start- 
ing place, flying distress signals. Put- 
ting in at Clallam Bay, Wash., he ex- 
plained that the constant glare of the 
sun had blinded him so that he was 
unable to take observations and read 
the compass. 


——_—-— —_— 


TRIPOLI 


Arab Caravan Annihilated. Two Ital- 
ian officials, Maj. Ruggero and Count 
Gallarati-Scotti, were seriously wound- 
ed by a party of Arabs on the Egyptian 
frontier while engaged in suppressing 
contraband traffic. Italian troops anni- 
hilated the caravan from which the at- 
tacking party came. 


. MOROCCO 


Tribes Surrender to French. Shortly 
after the French and Spanish forces 
effected a junction and captured the 
Sarsar heights they received the vol- 
untary and unconditional surrender of 
5000 tribesmen. Some of these had 
been forced to join Abd-el-Krim, but all 
wished to avoid artillery and aerial 
bombardment. The French took the 
town of Tamalo without resistance. 
Other tribes were reported wavering, 
and even some. of the Riffs were said 
to be discontented. Abd-el-Krim’s peace 
proposals to Spain were promptly re- 
jected as “impossible.” He asked for 
absolute independence of the Riff with 
the payment to him of a huge indemnity 
in cash, war material and airplanes. 








QUIET THE NERVES 


People who suffer from nervousness, 
sleeplessness, melancholia, worry, etc., will 
welcome the announcement of the Wild 
Plant Laboratories, 3520 Grand Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., that they have perfected a 
treatment for* these disorders, which is 
meeting with remarkable success. This new 
product, Nerve-dase, contains the pure ex- 
tracts of various wild plants. Contains no 
narcotics, opiates, habit forming or harm- 
ful ingredients. A child can use it safely. If 
you want to try this, send 10 cents to help 





. pay postage, etc. and they will send a 


liberal supply free. Write today.—Adver- 
tisement, 
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Little Stories from Real Life 











FAITH SHAKEN; HEART STILL WARM 


If a trusted employee of yours robbed 
you of thousands of dollars worth of 
goods, would you take care of his wife 
and two children while he spent three 
years of his life in the penitentiary? 
Few business men would, but a kind- 
hearted furrier in New York, though 
stunned by the faithlessness of the man 
who had been with him 30 years, going 
from a salary of $4 a week to $9000 a 
year, decided that he could not see the 
man’s wife and children suffer for the 
man’s wrong-doing. 

The proprietor of the fur business 
had contemplated giving it to several 
employees, including the faithless one, 
the proprietor himself retiring with a 
small fortune. He had given large bo- 
nuses to his employees for years and 
two weeks before the theft of the furs 
was discovered he had given a ban- 
quet for the thief. 

With the discovery of the stolen furs 
and the thief it was found that the fi- 
nances of the firm had been badly im- 
paired. So this kind-hearted and de- 
ceived employer will now have to stick 
to the business until it is put back on 
its feet. 


LOOK OVER YOUR TRASH 


Some of these days you’re going to 
put your hand down into the trash heap 
and pull up a bag of gold or diamonds! 
Think not? Well, Estelle Pendell, an 
old colored woman living in Washing- 
ton, paid a visit to one of the city’s 
trash dumps recently and pulled out a 
woman’s gold watch, two lockets and 
two gold neck chains. 

Mrs. Stewart R. Bailey, of Washing- 
ton, reported that she had put some 10 
and 20 dollar bills, two diamond rings, a 
man’s ring set with sapphires, and the 
articles previously mentioned, all in a 
small razor box and wrapped it in a 
paper bag. All told, the value mounted 
to $700. This was unknowingly sent 
to the trash heap and the loss was not 
discovered until a couple of days later. 

Diligent search of the city trash 
dump was made but the box containing 
the valuables was not found. The negro 
woman denied knowledge of the valu- 
ables other than the watch, lockets and 
chains. 


A DOG WORTH HAVING 


William Koutz,of Booneville, Ind., had 
a shepherd dog by the name of “Spot.” 
Spot had a bad habit of eating the eggs 
as fast as Mr. Koutz’s flock of leghorn 
chickens could lay them. This was too 
much for Mr. Koutz, so he decided to 
give the dog to a friend. This he did, 
but the dog came back. He gave the 
dog away again—but the dog came back. 

In desperation Mr. Koutz took the dog 
65 miles from home, dumped him out of 
his auto chased him around a bit, and 
4Ahrew rocks at him.- Then he got in his 
auto and stepped on the accelerator and 
Spot was soon but a spot in the distance. 
On reaching home Mr. Koutz found that 
he had lost his wallet containing a lot 
of money, He believed he had lost it 











while chasing the Uog, but he decided 
to wait until the next day before going 
back to look for it.. 

Bright and early the next day there 
was a familiar noise at the back door. 
When Mr. Koutz opened it Spot jumped 
into the room. The dog had walked 65 
miles over strange country—and car- 
ried the wallet with the money intact in 
its mouth, back to its master. Did Mr. 
Koutz keep Spot after that? Well, we 
guess! 


BEQUEATHS WIFE TO ANOTHER 


A shell-shocked World war veteran of 
Egg Harbor, N. J., after doing away 
with himself was found to have left this 
note: “Seeing that you wanted my wife 
so badly, I am leaving this world so you 
can have her.” It was addressed to a 
man who he believed was in love with 
his wife. In another note the shell- 
shocked man notified the police of his 
intended act and absolved his wife from 
all blame. He left two children. 


IN THE “LOST AND FOUND” COLUMN 


Thirty-seven years ago Mrs. Mamie 
Teresa Thorne, wife of a Friendly, Md., 
farmer, lost her wedding ring some- 
where about the farm. A long but un- 
successful search was made for it then 
the effort was abandoned. 

The other day one of Mrs. Thorne’s 
sons while working the piece of ground 
which 37 years before had been a can- 
taloupe patch, had his attention at- 
tracted by a shiny object, partly buried. 
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When he picked it up he found that it 
was his mother’s wedding ring; it had 
her initials on it—*‘M. T. R.” (Her maid- 
en name was Raum). 





THE GOSPEL OF LABOR 


But I think the King of that country comes 
out from his tireless host, 
And walks in this world of the weary, as 
if he loved it the most; 
And here in the dusty confusion, with eyes 
that are heavy and dim, 
He meets again the laboring men who are 
looking and longing for him. 


He cancels the curse of Eden, and brings 
them a blessing instead: 

Blessed are they that labor, for Jesus par- 
takes of their bread. 

He puts His hand to their burdens, He en- 

ters their homes at right; 

Who does his best shall have as guest the 

Master of life and of light. 


And courage will come with His presence, 
and patience return at His touch, 

And manifold sins be forgiven to those 
who love Him much; 

And the cries of envy and anger will change 
to the songs of cheer, 

For the toiling age will forget its rage when 
the Prince of Peace draws near. 


This is the gospel of labor—ring it, ye bells 
of the kirk— 

The Lord of Love came down from above 
to live with the men who work. 

This is the rose that He planted, here in 
the thorn-cursed soil— 

Heaven is blest with perfect rest, but the 
blessing of earth is toil. 

—Dr. Henry Van Dyke 





HAPHAZARD HAPPINESS 
The happiest moments of our lives are 
not those we plan for, but those that come 
entirely by chance.—Boston Transcript. 








The Auto in Opinions of the Judiciary 


A policy of auto liability insurance 
required the New York court of appeals 
to define the word operate as applied to 
operation of a car. The opinion said: 

“The word ‘operate’ is used through- 
out the statute as signifying a personal 
act in working the mechanism of the 
car. . The driver operates the car for the 
owner, but the owner does not operate 
the machine unless he drives it himself. 
If the meaning were extended to include 
an owner acting either by himself or by 
agents or employees, the privisions of 
the highway law would be replete with 
repetitious jargon.” 

The Ford got some free publicity 
from the Texas court of civic appeals 
when during a suit that tribunal took 
note of its characteristics as follows: 

“The use of the Ford is so nearly uni- 











Speed Artist, who is a fiend for statistics 


—There’s another one! you know, I 
find there are about 60 per cent more 
escapes when I use a horn than when I 


don’t—London Humorist. 


versal that its characteristic qualities 
have become matters of common know!l- 
edge. It is a light car, and is possessed 
of such agility as to_excite the admira- 
tion, no less than the anger sometimes, 
of those who behold its antics. It can 
start, stop, back up or turn out, about 
or over, almost in the twinkling of an 
eye. It neither runs on fixed rails nor 
does it require even a well-beaten path 
in which to move. It heeds not the 
ruts, halts not at ditches, and has been 
known in emergencies to negotiate 
fences even. In fact, it is in evidence 
here that it sometimes successfully 
dodges passing trains by suddenly 
changing its course into the right-of- 
way fence.” 

A person who rides as a guest in an 
auto which has been stolen or used 
without authority, even though he is ig- 
norant of these facts, may be found 
criminally guilty of using the car with- 
out authority, the Massachusetts su- 
preme court held in the case of Henry 
Coleman, convicted of riding in a truck 
which, unknown to him, had been 
stolen. 

Proper lighting is vital to street safe- 
ty, Justice Van Orsdel of Washington, 
D. C., declared in awarding Joseph 
Berberich of that city $4,500 against 
the district government as a result of a 
fatal accident in which an auto ran 
into an unlighted viaduct support. 
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Farming in the 


in Bulgaria is a beautiful section of 
the country on the southern slope of 
the Balkan mountains where the prin- 
cipal, almost the sole, enterprise is the 
cultivation of roses. It is the famous 
Valley of the Roses, where the little 
towns, the buildings, even the costumes 
of the people, are a relic of old Tur- 
key—to which country it formerly be- 
longed. Here roses are grown by the 
acres, gathered by the thousands of 
bushels, made into rose water and attar 
of roses and exported to the far corn- 
ers of the world. The odor 
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Valley of Roses 


These stills are all built in the open 
air, having roofs but no walls. Even 
thus the powerful odor stings the eyes, 
irritates the throat and drives the op- 
erator dizzy. Of course those used to 
it can stand it much better, while some 
cannot support it at all. It was said 
that the first king of modern Bulgaria, 
the Prince of Battenberg,”had an aver- 
sion for the violent odor of roses and 
for that reason he was never popular 
in the Valley of Roses: The smell of 
bushels of roses boiling over the fierce 

‘ 


il 


a number of little sniffs, with a dreamy, 
thoughtful air, the most expert of these 


‘professional smellers will even tell the 


date and place of the distillation. 
There is a peculiar by-preduct from 
this business, highly valued in the East 
but unknown ‘in America or even in 
Western Europe. When the girls have 
finished picking the flowers, especially 
on a warm morning, their fingers are 
covered with a thin layer of sticky pol- 
len. This is scraped off with a knife 
blade and rolled into little balls, apout 
as big as pin heads. This is the “rose 
wax” so eagerly sought and so highly 
prized by fastidious Turkish smokers. 
. A grain of it is placed in 





of roses permeates the 
towns, the houses, every 
place; it faintly flavors the 
food that is eaten, and the 
wine that is drunk. 

[tis in the early morning 
while the dew is on them 
that the roses must be gath- 
ered. This is the work of 


ithe plump, red-cheeked, 
gaily dressed Bulgarian 
girls. They quickly and 


skilfully gather the buds 
just as they have begun to 
expand, so that where the 
fields are red with roses in 
ihe morning not one is in 
sight after nine o’clock. It 
is pretty work, but not 
without its thorny side. 
The nimble fingers get 
scratched, and often rudely 
torn, for the roses have 
their defense. The heaped- 
up baskets are dumped into 
a great pile and the flowers 





the tobacco of the narghile, 
or long-tubed water pipe, 
and a slight but very agree- 
able rose perfume is added | 
_to the smoke. Rose wax” 
will probaby never be- 
come popular with Ameri- 
can pipes, and the Turks 
can only be thankful, since 
the price is high already. 
The chief use of attar of 
roses is in perfumes, in 
a very diluted form, of 
course. One drop will give 
a pleasing rose fragrance 
to a gallon of cologne. It 
is also used in some medi- 
_cines. Bulgaria has the 
‘great bulk of the business, 
producing about 90 per 
cent of the world’s supply. 
The “rose belt,” including 


Nuremberg is one of the oldest towns in Germany. These buildings the Valley, consists of some 
date from about the year 1000 A, D. Nuremberg is sometimes called the 50,000 acres, and before the 
Venice of Germany, owing to the fact that many of the ancient buildings 
rise direct from the water’s chia little river Pegnitz. 


war the annual yield was 
about 150,000 ounces. Dur- 








are hurried away to the 
stilts near-by. Every year is not a 
good rose year in the Valley of Roses. 
The crop runs the same chances as cot- 
ton, Wheat, corn and other more prosaic 
products. A late frost, a freeze in the 
springtime, may ruin the crop for the 
year. Also, wet seasons and dry sea- 
sons are harmful, and there are dis- 
cases, insects and parasites that have to 
be constantly fought. 
lhe stills, or alembics, are rather 
primitive, consisting generally of great 
lers in which the roses are distilled 
th twice their weight in water. The 
condensed vapor, which is rose water, 
is gathered into shallow vessels. The 
liguid in this shape has valuable med- 
| uses, such as eye washes, etc., and 
employed in confectionery. But most 
the rose water is further developed 
» the attar. This is done by cov- 
ng the vessels with moist muslin, to 
» out the dust, and exposing them 
night to the cool air. In the morning 
‘re is a thin film of oil on top, which 


carefully removed with a feather and 
iced in a vial. 
(his process is repeated morning 


‘iter morning until all the oil, or attar, 
is separated from the water. Pure at- 
‘ar is colorless when first distilled, but 

on becomes yellow. The vial is care- 
fu ily stopped up, sealed, and the seal 

vered with wax to prevent any evap- 
oration. The contents of the vial are 
iow worth from $40 an ounce whole- 
Sale to $100 an ounce retail across the 
ocean—several times its weight in gold. 


heat is sickening to any but the natives. 

Generally speaking, an acre of roses 
in the Valley of Roses yields about 
2600 pounds of roses, or about 1,500,000 
flowers. This quantity is reauced to a 
little over two pounds of attar, worth, 
broadly, $1600. The return per acre 
would not be bad if the costs of harvest- 
ing and manufacture were not included. 
Bulgaria, since the war, exports around 
a half million dollars worth a year. 
The main competition comes from the 
rose gardens of Ghazipur, India, while 


China, France, Persia and Turkey pro- 
duce varied quantities. 
Pure attar of roses. rarely ever 


reaches this country, and even in the 
Valley it is frequently adulterated in a 
way to fool the most skillful buyer. 
No chemical test has been found to be 
absolutely trustworthy. The common- 
est test used is that of the thermome- 
ter. Pure attar of roses congeals be- 
low 80 degrees, and melts at 84 A 
lower temperature is required to con- 
geal the substitutes. Accordingly, the 
buyer usually provides himself with 
hot and cold water and a thermometer. 
But substitutes have been found to re- 
act about the same way, so this test is 
not certain. There is said to be no bet- 
ter test than the educated nose, and 
there is in the Valley a group of well 
know specialists whose occupation is to 
smell and pronounce on the purity of 
attar of roses. Being an absolute quin- 
tessence of the odor of roses the per- 
fume is bitter, sharp, burning, After 





ing the war the rose grow- 
ers suffered from the lack of a market, 
and many of them turned to tobacco, for 
which there was great demand. An- 
other reason for turning to tobacco was 
the growing menace of certain parasites 
resembling the phylloxera which did 
so much damage to the French vine- 
yards. Since the war the rose crop 
has steadily grown, but the acreage is 
still far below the pre-war figure. With 
the return of prosperity to Europe there 
will be a greater demand for luxuries, 
and, accordingly, for attar of roses. 
A FEW DEFINITIONS 

Woman’s dress consists of two armholes 
bounded on the west by nothing whatever, 
on the east by the same, on the south by 
hardly anything, and on the north by less 
than that.—Detroit Free Press. 





A social climber is a man whose wife buys 
more than he can ever pay for.—Osborn 
Enterprise. 

The optimist is the man who counts his 
chickens before they hatch. The pessimist 
is the one who counts them afterwards. 
Asheville Times. 


Fame is 
quickly 
Sun. 


like vegetation, If it grows 
it seldom lasts long.—Baltimore 


Free speech is something that was origi- 
nally intended for persons who had some- 
thing worth saying.—Toledo Blade. 


Sophistication: Getting back, at forty, 
to where you thought you were at six- 
teen.—Boston Transcript. 
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This drawing, taken from a spark- 
plug advertisement, is supposed to rep- 
resent an auto race. If it were a truth- 
ful representation it would mean that 
the wheels of these autos were more 
nearly egg-shaped than round. Of 
course the whole thing is wrong. The 





blunder comes from copying photo- 
graphs which are made with a special 
camera using a focalplane shutter which 
distorts the picture. 

No more appropriate sign than this 
could be made with Darwin’s name on 
it. More monkey business of course, 
direct. from Dayton, Tenn. Note the 
finger-nails on the wrong side of the 





ye 








second and third fingers which 1 are bent. 
“Darwin is right” all right. Kathryn 
Campbell, of Stevens Point, Wis., was 
the first to send this newspaper picture 


in, but there were hundreds of others. 


This picture is supposed to show Artie 
Nehf, the New York National’s star 
south-paw, in the act of pitching. Earl 





Short, of Xenia, Ohio, a real baseball 
fan, explains, Artie pitches left-handed, 
else he wouldn’t be a “south-paw.” 
Albert Laux, of Williamsport, Pa., 
isn’t a “buckwheater” who can be taken 
in by silly bedtime stories. He saw this 








“comic” in a daily paper and he says it’s 


wrong. In No. 1 the man is calling to 
his chum to come out, and in No, 2 some- 
one is throwing a stool out of the win- 





dow and hitting him over the head. But 
such a big stool could hardly pass 
through such .a small opening. More- 
over the moon is an impossible one; no 
mortal ever saw one like it. The horns 
of it are turned the wrong way. When 
will our artists take a course in 
moonery? 

L. S. Lineman, of Clarion, Iowa, asks 
us a good one. “Did you ever see a 


skeleton with a solid breast-bone, two 
bones in upper arm, and a pelvis shaped 
like this one? In fact he is in pretty 
bad shape,” remarks Mr. Lineman. Yes, 
we have no skeletons like this, not even 





in the museums—and they have most 
everything in the way of freaks. The 
cartoon is a good one however; it is 
intended to remind autoists that death 
may await them at railroad crossings. 

Wm. H. Fuller, of Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
has taken the Pathfinder for 10 years 
and, although he is now about 70 years 
old, he says he hopes to be a subscriber 
for the next 30. Mr. Fuller sent us a 
beautifully gotten up and very expen- 
sive pamphlet advertising the Shenan- 
doah caverns. There is a map showing 
people all over the country how to get 
there, and we reproduce part of it. Note 
that Ashtabula, Ohio, has been placed 





in Pennsylvania and that Erie, Pa., has 
been moved up into New York state. We 
didn’t realize that the recent California 
earthquakes had done so much damage 
in the East, but then, California is a 
wonderful state. We think we shall 
visit Ashtabula and Erie and see just 
where they are and how they are before 
going to the Shenandoah caverns. 

Some time ago the Pathfinder publish- 
ed an article urging everyone to have a 
pipe wrench in the house, as it is so 
handy. But we couldn’t recommend 
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anyone to use such a wrench in the way 
an advertisement of the Walworth Co., 
of Boston, shows it being used to un- 
screw the cap of an oil stove tank. The 
wrench would not work that way. We 
have a letter from the Walworth (o. 
acknowledging the error and saying: 
“Glad to note that our advertising is 
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being so closely Beet of 
course will keep us a little more on our 
toes to avoid a repetition.” C. D. Lay- 
man, of Louisville, Ky., was the lynx- 
eyed observer who caught this one in 
the most prominent magazine of the 
country. 

Is Uncle Sam left-handed as shown in 
this cartoon? asks Donald Saunders, of 
Cuba, N. Y. No, Donald, he is not, or 
everything he did would be from the 














It certainly isn’t good 


“wrong” side. 
business to picture hit as left-handed. 
We insist that Uncle bats right-handed. 





THE LAND OF BEGINNING AGAIN 
I wish that there were some wonderful place 
Called the Land of Beginning Again, 
Where all our mistakes and all our heart- 
aches 
And all of our poor, selfish grief 
Could be dropped like a shabby old coat 
at the door, 
And never be put on again. 


I wish we could come on it all unaware, 
Like the hunter who finds a lost trail; 
And I wish that the one whom our blindness 

had done 
The greatest injustice of all, 
Could be at the gates, like an old friend 
that waits 
For the comrade he’s gladdest to hail. 


We would find all the things we intended 
to do 
But forgot, and rememberéd too late, 
Little praises unspoken, little promises 
broken, 
And all of the thousand and one 
Little duties neglected that might have per- 
fected 
The day for one less fortunate. 
—Louisa Fletcher 





PURELY SECTIONAL 

The woman from New England buys 4 
“table spread” while her sister from thie 
South buys a “table cloth.” The woman 
from Nova Scotia orders the servant (0 
“lay the table,” while with the most of us 
natives of the United States the comm: and i ‘ 
to “set thé table.” In the country t! 
hostess says to her guests, “Sit by” whe: 
it is time to eat; in town it is “Please : 
down”; in the city among the swells ther 
is-no further invitation than the announce- 
ment of the servant that “Dinner is served.’ 
—Mobile Register. 
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Accidents Caused by Guns 


Carmelia Toussant, professor of 
mathematics at New York city college, 
was sitting on the porch of a summer 
hotel at Glens Falls, N. Y., when a 
young man playfully pointed a gun at 
him. In attempting to push the weapon 
aside Prof. Toussant was fatally shot. 

Forgetting that his parents had 
moved from the house and a new family 
had moved in during his absence, Wal- 
lace Sayre, 22, of Charleston, W. Va., 
tried to get in his old home. R. W. 
Harvey, the new occupant, thonght 
Sayre was a burglar and shot him four 
times. 

Sayre will live. In the excitement 
Ernest Anderson, who lives next door, 
fell out of the window and landed on 
a brother who had gone to Sayre’s aid. 
The elder Anderson boy broke both 
arms. His brother suffered a broken leg. 

Mrs. Celia Rose, of Chicago, gave 
her 16-months-old baby an automatic 
pistol to play with. A moment later 
there was a report and Mrs. Rose fell 
dead. 

In a dull moment a Texas hotel clerk 
amused himself by twirling a revolver 
around his finger in cowboy fashion. 
The weapon was discharged and a 
newsboy who stood nearby was killed. 
The latter’s father went to court and 
got a judgment of: $4,000. against the 
hotel but the court of civil appeals 
threw it out. 

While dreaming that he was fighting 
burglars, Ambrose Emmons, 52 years 
old, of Spring Lake, N. J., reached for 
the pistol that he always kept under 
the pillow and—shot himself in the 
head. 

A “gwild” bullet fired by a machine 
gun on the Camp Dix, N. J., range killed 
Mrs. Archie Sprague, mother of six 
children, as she stood in front of her 
home at Lemmontown, N. J., over half 
a mile away. 





THE AMATEUR 


Che word amateur is commonly used with 
slight regard for its literal significance. It 
often stands as a synonym for the duffer, 
whose fingers are thumbs, who is mal- 
droit and inept as compared with veteran 

inning, a long and various professional 
experience. We think of the amateur as the 
regretful bungler, who misses and then 

inds stupidly telling the world how sorry 

he is and offering to make it up at another 
ne, which never will arrive. 

But there is a better and happier mean- 

: for the term if we trace it back to its 

significance. The amateur is one who 

ly cares what he is doing, He is the 

er—in love with his work, in love with 

enthusiastic for the future and for 

calling that he chose. In this sense 

d spirit, professional ranks include many 

iateurs. The pay received has nothing 

do with that spiritual status. 

‘he amateur carries a flaming zeal into 

that he does. He is never lukewarm, 

utral, lackadaisical. He does not rate 
nthusiasm coldly, as a waste of energy. 
he energy he gives to each undertaking in- 
cuces a like passion in those who work 
beside him, as one electrified wire will in- 
duce a current in a parallel coil. Where he 

es there is movement and progress. 

The leaders of the race are the real ama- 
‘curs, who make whatever they do seem not 
merely the all-important employment but 
the most enjoyable and the most inspiring 
hing that anyone could do. Their con- 
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tagious animation carries all before it, and 
the quitters and the doubters are shamed 
out of the ranks. They have given the com- 
mand, and the, volunteers, heartened by 
their’ example, press forward, certain of 
victory because they are sure of the good- 


ness of their cause and the quality of their ‘ 


commander.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





CANNOT SINK IN LAKE 
“I was reading an article in the Path- 


finder a few weeks ago about the Great> 


Salt Lake. I wish to say that I spent sev- 
eral months in-Salt Lake City during the 
war on recruiting duty for the U. S. navy 
apd had many a dip in the lake. It is true 
you cannot sink. The lake contains about 
19% of salt and if gotten in your eyes or 
up your nose or a nice mouthful it is a very 
unpleasant feeling. A good fresh-water 
shower after a dip relieves you of the sticky, 
mucky feeling you get from the salt. It is 
a novelty to one from the East to bathe 
in this lake and a marvel to one who has 
not been there to realize that you cannot 
sink.”—-R. Maurice Fox, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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suits 


FREE SALES OUTFIT 

No trouble at all to take orders right in your home town 
for Superior Union Made $12.50 suits. Wear3 to 4 times 
as long as ordinary clothing—style, fit and workmanship 
for work, business or dress wear— 
sells everywhere. Free Sales Outfit furnished so you 
can easily earn §75 to $100 every week in advance. We 
deliver and collect, no experience necessary—write at 

once for beautiful FREE pocket size outfit which 
me =! selling easy. 


SUPERIOR CLOTHING CO. Dept EJ 


1908-10 W.NORTH AVE., CHICAGO-ILL. 


AGENTS s:: FREE é27:° 


Toilet articles, periumes, specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
La DERMA 


CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS. MO. 














Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell M 

a patent patch for peo mendin leaks ne 
utensils. Sample package free. tor 

MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N 


People’s Home J’rnai ° 
Collier's Weekty (116 ISSUBS) oc -u = 
Send order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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60000 Half-Pound Boxes 


of Delicious 


Here is an amazing offer 
to readers of Pathfinder. 
To the first 60,000 girls 
who send us the coupon 
below we will give free 
a big 1/2-lb. box of as- 
sorted Normandy Choco- 
lates; filled with lucious 
fruit centers, meaty nut 
centers, delicious cara- 
mels, cooling mints, etc. 
Just send 10c for postage 
and packing. That’s all. 
Don’t delay. Write for 
this wonderful candy 
treat right away. 


—and a plan whereby you can earn one of these wonderful 
White -Gold- Filled Bracelet Watches for helping us distribute 


advertising samples. 


Dp? you ever hear in all your life, of such a startling 
offer as this one! Take just a few seconds to fill 


in and mail the coupon below and you will 
be given agreat big box of Normandy Choco- 
lates—half-a-pound of the most delicious 
candies you ever tasted, You pay nothing— 
not a cent—for this fine candy. Only send 
us 10c¢ for wrapping and mailing. At the 
same time you can learn of our wonderful 
plan to give you free a gorgeous white-gold- 
filled Bracelet Watch with full-jeweled move- 
ment simply to distribute samples of Nor- 
mandy Chocolates among your friends and 
acquaintances. Already over 100,000 girls 
have won watches and other valuable re- 
wards from us for doing this easy, pleasant, 
fascinating work in their spare moments. 


Mail Coupon Now 


This free offer is made because we want 
more people to know the tasty deliciousness of 
Normandy Candies. That is the only reason 
why we will give you a 1/2-lb. box free, and 
why we offer to give you free a $25.00 Brace- 
let Watch to introduce our famous candies in 
your neighborhood. But hurry, if you want to 
take advantage of this offer. Remember only 
60,000 boxes of candy can be given away. So 
tear off the coupon, fill it in, enclose 10c for 
postage and mail it to us AT ONCE 


HOME SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 1008 131 Duane St., N.Y. C. 








ra Home Supply Co., 
Ps Dept. 1008, 
ff 131 Duane St.,N. ¥.C. 


* 
” Please send me a %lb. box of 
e assorted Normandy Chocolates. I 
a’ __ enclose 10c to pay for postage and 
e® backing. Also tell me how I can earn 
rod a $25.00 white gold-filled, full-jeweled 
Ps movement, guaranteed Bracelet Watch 
ro for introducing Normandy Candy to my 
friends and neighbors. 
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Things Scientific ~ &, 











Heat Capsules Manufactured 


It is reported from Germany that a 
heat or fire capsule has been invented 
in that country. Although the capsule 
is no larger than a thimble and can 
easily be carried in the vest pocket, ac- 
cording to the report, it will generate 
as much heat as a furnace. The heat 
is produced by a mixture of iron and 
aluminum powder. Such a capsule 
placed in a flatiron or the end of a sol- 
dering iron will produce heat up to 
3,000 degrees centigrade. The novel de- 
vice is called the “thermit” and is used 
in the German army to heat food and 
water. 


Nemas Use Free Nitrogen 


Although four-fifths of the atmos- 
phere is nitrogen, the most expensive 
of our staple foods are those containing 
it and nitrogenous fertilizers are the 
most costly food the farmer must buy 
to feed his crops. This paradoxical 
situation is explained by the fact that 
this prime necessity of plant and animal 
life is one of the most inert and insolu- 
ble of gases and consequently not easily 
put into combined form for use. The 
natural means for accomplishing its 
combination, so far as known, are few 
and the discovery of a new one is there- 
fore of no small importance to science 
and to people in general. 


Dr. N. A. Cobb, of the U. S. bureau of 
plant industry, has observed that cer- 
tain nemas—those threadlike organisms 
found widely distributed throughout 
the world, in soil, water and in plants, 
animals and insects—seem to have the 
capacity to take in raw nitrogen, along 
with other constituents of the air, and 
combine it with other materials for 
their own use. The nitrogen fixing 
bacteria of the soil have long been 
known to have this power and some of 
the very low forms of plant life, such 
as certain algae and fungi, are thought 
to have it, but the nemas observed by 
Dr. Cobb are the highest form of life 
now known to make this direct use of 
atmospheric nitrogen. He observed 
that when these nemas were put in a 
culture solution they would swarm to 
the surface and swallow bubbles of air, 
keeping up this gulping for hours at a 
time. Watched under a microscope, 
these bubbles are seen to go down the 
esophagus and then to disappear almost 
immediately after entering the intes- 
tines. 

In a short time these small organ- 
isms would consume several times their 
own volume of air which is four-fifths 
nitrogen and only one-fifth oxygen and 
other less common gases. Because of 
the known relative insolubility of ni- 
trogen, the plain conclusion is that these 
nemas combine it and make use of it in 
their internal economy. Another fact 
that makes this conclusion seem cor- 
rect is that they do this “air feeding” 
much more in a culture that is practi- 
eally free of nitrogen. 

The possibilities for new knowledge 
regarding plant and animal nutritution 
and the keeping up of soil fertility are 


incalculable in view of this discovery 
and others which may be made in the 
same direction, thinks Dr. Cobb. Al- 
ready several thousand soil organisms 
are known, but the activities of only a 
very few are understood. Because of 
the rate at which new organisms are 
being discovered in this field, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that there are many 
thousands yet to be discovered and 
studied. When they are found and the 
scientists have learned what they do, 
it is reasonable to believe that many 
of our present methods of handling 
the soil and crops, and perhaps animals, 
may undergo profound changes. 


Handshake Guide to Love 

The handshake is a correct and infal- 
lible guide to true love. This is the 
contention of Dr. David V. Bush, a 
teacher of applied psychology. “Shake 
hands,” he says, “before you start a 
courtship—not because you are to start 
something resembling a pugilistic bout, 
but because if the hands don’t fit per- 
fectly, don’t start it.” Dr. Bush. says 
“the altar isn’t even a milestone in the 
course of love; it’s apt to be a mill- 
stone. A marriage certificate is no guar- 
antee of love. Marriage, looked at as 
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the goal of love, is apt to be a grave if 
the game ends when the knot is tied.” 
The exponent of applied psychology 
thinks trouble can be avoided by proper 
character analysis before the courtship 
advances too. far. 


Makes Paper of Cornstalks 


In the past cornstalks have always 
been regarded by the farmer as so much 
waste. But the chemical engineering 
department at Ames, Iowa, finds that 
cornstalks are worth $150 a ton at pres- 
ent prices when converted into paper. 
Prof. O. R. Sweeney has manufactured 
paper of fine quality from cornstalks 
and he believes it can be made to 
match any wood pulp paper in quality. 
He has a vision of great paper mills in 
the middlewestern states. The impor. 
tance of this discovery, if found prac- 
tical, to both the farmer and the paper 
industry, cannot~be estimated. 


Brain Capacity of Geniuses 


The University of California has made 
a report on the brain capacity of 300 
geniuses who lived between 1450 and 
1850. According to this report, phil- 
osophers and writers had the greatest 
brain power, while soldiers and artists 
had the least. Thomas Macaulay and 
John Stuart Mill were found to have 
the largest brain capacities of those 
taken into consideration; therefore 
their brains, for a standard of com- 








The Iron Horse in the Andes 


What is considered the highest rail- 
road in the world crosses the bare, 
rugged and snow-covered Andes moun- 
tains on the western coast of South 
America. Almost everyone knows _ of 
these great mountains, but very few 
of us realize the difficulty of traveling 
across them. Before the construction 
of this railroad caravans of mules or 
llamas were the only means of getting 














Among the most interesting archeological 
discoveries in America in the last few years 
are the prehistoric apartment houses in 
Mesa Verde, southwestern Colorado. The 
picture shows tourists inspecting one of 
these palaces occupied by the cliff dwellers 
many centuries ago. 


over them. Such traveling was hazard- 
ous because of the danger from land- 
slides, storms and bandits. Because of 
these hazards the Peruvian government! 
was prompted to attempt the construc- 
tion of a railroad to unite Peru with 
the countries across the Andes. 

Henry Meiggs, an American engineer, 
proposed to build the line from the 
Pacific coast to the Amazon. He was an 
exceptional man, and Peru gave him 
authority to commence his great work. 
By the time his first order of materials 
arrived he had begun on the grading 
and was ready to lay the first rails. At 
the end of the first year he had com- 
pleted 20 miles of track. 

At this point, however, the grade 
began to grow steeper and the nature 
of the land was such that new methods 
had to be used. The work progressed 
much slower, but Meiggs was resource 
ful enough to carry on. By drilling and 
blasting through rock, digging tunnels, 
fighting the nausea of high altitudes, 
resisting as they could the mountain 
fever which took great tolls, swinging 
out over bottomless chasms to rivet 
steel and cutting narrow paths in 
smooth cliffs, the work was finally com- 
pleted at a cost of many lives, including 
Meiggs himself, as well as $42,000,000. 

Today one can ride the mighty Andes 
in comfort and safety. Throughout the 
whole 107 miles to the top of the moun- 
tain theré is’a continuous rise. On a 
small handéar it is possible to coast all 
the way down at 45 miles an hour. 
The whole road is a monument to the 
vigor and tenacity of Meiggs and the 
men who risked and gave their lives to 
the work. 








) 





The small animals shown in this picture 
are gotons or mouse deer. They were re- 
cently brought to this country from Ceylon. 
They have legs and bodies like deer and 
other ruminants but their heads are like 
those of mice. 





parison, were rated at 200. Here are 
a few of the others: Goethe, 195; Lieb- 
nitz, 105; Grotius, 190; Voltaire, 170; 
Tennyson, 170; Descartes, 170; Dickens, 
160; Hegel, 160; Galileo, 160; Emerson, 
155; Lessing, 150; Kant, 140; Blake, 125; 
Lincoln, 125; Bunyan, 110, and Coperni- 
cus, 110. In comparison to this list of 
great soldiers, writers and philosophers 
the great soldiers of history were rated 
yery low in brain capacity. 





Priest Predicts Hard Winter 

Father Gabriel, the astronomer priest 
of France, predicts that the coming win- 
ter will be long and severe. His de- 
ductions were recently described by 
Prof. Guillaume Bigourdan, director of 
the Academy of Sciences. The lunar so- 
lar cycle of 744 years, says Father Ga- 
briel, is divided into two periods of 372 
years and four periods of 186 years. 
He thinks the weather follows these pe- 
riods and that therefore next winter 
will be as severe as the winters of 1553 
and 1740. The astronomer made long 
and careful searches in the works of 
historians, poets and writers who have 
recorded the weather before scientific 
records were kept. Arago, the astrono- 
mer, had already observed the recur- 
rence of hard winters at intervals, but 
could not determine the exact periods 
between them. 


Rare Fishes off Mexican Coast 

The mine sweeper which took a par- 
ty of scientists from the California 
\cademy of Sciences to the Revillagige- 
do islands, 400 miles west of the Mex- 
ican mainland, has returned. According 
to Dr. G. D. Hanna, who was in charge 
of the expedition, they brought back 
many rare birds, plants, fishes, reptiles 
and fossils of insects. 

“One of the most striking collections 
made,” declared Dr. Hanna on his re- 
turn, “was of fishes about the coral 
reefs of these islands. Here abound 
great numbers of gaudy and grotesque 
species showing close relationship to 
the fishes of Hawaii. These species 
are slow swimming and persistently live 
in shallow waters. The question for 
the ichthyologists to answer is, How 
did they get where they are? Vast abys- 
mal depths separate the Revillagigedo 
islands from all other known land, Can 
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‘it be that these volbanie peaks are the 


above-water remnants of a former con- 
tinent or archipelago now lost beneath 
the waves?” 

The scientists found a veritable bota- 
nists’ paradise in the canyons of the 
heavily forested Socorro island. 
“Strange trees, flowers, vines and 
shrubs were on every side. Among the 
trees was one which immediately at- 
tracted our attention because of the 
large number of parrots and other birds 
which were feeding on the fruit. Our 
Mexican companions informed us that 
they knew of no similar fruit in Mexico, 
and thus far it has not been learned 
even to what family it belongs. It is 
about the size, shape and color of a ripe 
olive, but there the similarity ceases, 
because the pulp is sweet and delicious. 
It was very useful to us on some of our 
long journeys overland, where all food 
and. water had to be carried on our 
backs. A sufficient supply of seeds of 
the tree was brought back for experi- 
mental purposes.” 


Auto Driven by Radio 

An unoccupied “radio auto” was re- 
cently driven through the dense traffic 
of 5th avenue in New York. It was con- 
trolled by the telegraph key of a wire- 
less transmitter in another car. The 
machine zigzagged along for a time 
without a _ collision but it finally 
smashed into a parked car. The inven- 
tor jumped to the wheel in time to keep 
the car from going through the window 
of a candy shop. He said a nervous 
radio operator was to blame for the 
accident. Policemen ordered him to 
conduct his experiments in a more se- 
cluded spot. 


SCIENCE GLEANINGS 


A carrier pigeon owned by Albert 
Johnson, of Astoria, N. Y., was released 
from a ship in the Atlantic ocean 1000 
miles from land. The bird returned 
safely home and apparently was none 
the worse for its record nonstop flight. 





A piece of stone the size of a baseball, 
believed to-be a small meteor, fell 
through a skylight in an office building 
in Philadelphia. It resembled pumice 
stone. 


Scientists in Melbourne, Australia, are 
attempting to make alcohol, to be used 
as a substitute for gasoline, out of waste 
molasses, 





PEDDLING PAYS 


Two hundred and fifty of New York’s East 
Side street vendors who peddle via push- 
carts, everything from shoe-laces to water- 
melons paid $5 a plate for the privilege of 
attending a testimonial dinner to members 
of their profession. The invitations were 
gold-inscribed, and the meal was of the 
best variety. Mrs, Molly Barasch, “queen 
of the peddlers,” wore her diamond diadem 
and a white lace dress. 





GO SLOW; DON’T “STEP ON IT” 


Travel is not always an educator. A 
prominent economist says that the people 
who are running over the country in their 
Fords are getting a little experience but 
no education. They flit over the roads too 
fast to see anything with a student eye. 
They do not live better than they used to— 
but some of them step on the gas and think 


they do—Los Angeles Times, 











Heats 7 Rooms 


at about the 


Cost of One! 


“With the Bulldog Furnace, we find 
it takes little more coal to heat the 
whole seven room house than it did 
to heat one room with a stove using 
chestnut coal.” J. B. Smith, 19 Elm 
St., Somerville, N. J. 


More Heat with Half the Coal 


“T had a hot air furnace in our house 
before I got the Bulldog and our 7- 
room house was always cold. With 
the Bulldog it only takes halfas much 
coal and we had weather below zero, 
and the house was nice and warm in 
the morning when we got up. We 
never have the draft on more than a 
half hour at a time, and it has the 
place % hot.” Jess. T. Conrad, Sha- 
mokin, Pa. 
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Comes Completely Erected! 
You Install It Yourself? 


If you are even thinkin — © a pipeless fur- 
nace, or any furnace, e for our free cata- 
log. The Bulldog is one — you MUST 
savectiqnte. Comes 

any height of basement, goes s eotal any 
door, and you install it yourself! 


No Money 
Down! 


The Bulldog is sent for 
a an, satisfied, you ty oy ee 
on! payments, at our 
! Factory peentions in both ay and 
West, a. ship from nearest point. Don’t 


any furnace until find 
out out about tthe, Bulldog. my at once for 


gether = otal hed pe so Prt 
success. Get read winter NOW! Ma 
this coupon TODAY! 





jSeeeeeaR Babson Bros. Gsucetnas 


pa eet stp Sen 
your, frescatsog aad esd ohacal ober ote Bal Bulldog 


Name 





Address 
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They're arresting jaywalkers’ in 
Cleveland. 
the police will. 
q 
The Chinese seem to think that China 
pelongs to the Chinese. First thing we 
know they will be talking of restricting 


immigration to that country. 


A HOLD-UP IN RUBBER 


It’s a sad thing when any one great 
nation depends on another single na- 
tion for any essential commodity. It’s 
a silly thing, too, when it can be 
avoided. 

Rubber is one of our greatest needs. 
It ranks fourth in the value of our im- 
ports—only after coffee, sugar and raw 
silk. But. while the first three come 
from various sources rubber is under 
the practically complete control of 
Great Britain. With their usual cool 
and. calculating way the British pro- 
ceeded to take the utmost advantage of 
their opportunity, while maintaining a 
polite indifference to all protests. They 
proceeded to put the screws to us in 
the most deadly fashion, and to count 
their haul while the victim groaned. 

The United States consumes about 
three-fourths of the rubber produeed, 
while Great Britain controls that pro- 
portion of the world’s production. There 
is the situation in a nutshell. Our big- 
gest need for rubber is in connection 
with automobiles. We have about 18,- 
000,000 autos in this country—far more 
than the rest of the world put together 
—so every man that has a flivver must 
pay his part in the British squeeze. 

in 1923 our bill for rubber was $185,- 
090,000. This year it is expected to be 
around $400,000,000. Secretary Hoover 
stated that the capital invested in the 
industries directly or indirectly depen- 
dent on rubber in this country aggre- 
gates more than $13,000,000,000. This 
rubber, under British control, comes 
from Malaya and Ceylon. It is planta- 
tion rubber, which within 20 years has 
practically displaced wild rubber. 

The squeeze was started with the 
British restriction act of 1922. That 
act limited the exports for the second 
quarter of this year to 65 per cent of the 
product. There is a clause in the act 
providing for a 10 per cent increase in 
exports the next quarter, “if the condi- 
tions warrant.” This was figured out to 


If the autos don’t get ’em™ 
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_allow the export of about 117,000 tons, 


as against an estimated consumption of 
135,000 tons. In other words, export— 
and consequently production—was lim- 
ited to less than manufacturing needs. 
The result was that within 12 months 
the price of crude rubber jumped from 
17 cents to $1.20 cents a pound—a 700% 
rise! Not long ago it was seven cents 
a pound. 

“The increased cost of British rub- 
ber to American buyers,” remarked the 
London News, “will be almost enough, 
if not quite, to pay our war debts to 
the United States government.” It will 
probably be more than enough. Their 
debt payments this year amounted to 
about $170,000,000. The full effect of 
this artificial inflation of prices will not 
be felt until 1928 or 1930, according to 
Secretary Hoover. 

To the agonized appeal of our rub- 
ber manufacturers made through our 
secretary of state and Ambassador 
Houghton the British officials ironically 
replied that they had no evidence that 
the restriction act was unsatisfactory 
to the British rubber producers. Even 
the British rubber manufacturers pro- 


tested, arguing that the intention of. 


the act was not to raise the price over 
60 cents a pound, but to stabilize it 
around that figure. But still the govern- 
ment saw no dissatisfaction among the 
producers. 

Several schemes have been suggested 
for getting our feet out of the British 
lime, but nothing adequate is in sight. 
An investigating committee provided 
for by congress in 1923 found that in 
the Philippines are about 3,000,000 
acres of the best rubber land in the 
world. But under present law not more 
than 2500 acres can be leased by one 
concern—not enough to altew opera- 
tion on a large scale. Congress must 
act first, and then from the time of 
planting to riding on the rubber at 
least seven years must elapse. 

The Central and South American 
fields have also been looked into, and it 
was reported that Henry Ford’s men 











More “hands across the sea.” American 
thrift and industry, fostered by sound laws, 
have produced the finest market the world 
has ever known. Our very dear friends the 
British, who have enriched themselves by 
selling us rubber grown on plantations 
which they control, are not content with 
this fine market but are now boosting the 
price of rubber by hold-up methods. The 
effect in the long run however will be good; 
for, rather than be held up, Americans will 
find ways to grow their own rubber or to 
make it out of corn, oil etc, 


‘lowed themselves to get caught. 
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had even inspected Florida with the 
view of trying rubber there. A more 
practical solution appeared in the pro- 
posal to back with American capita] 
Dutch rubber production in Malaysia, 
where already about 15 per cent of the 
world’s supply comes from. We used 
to get rubber some 20 years ago from 
the trees growing wild in Brazil. There 
is said to be a movement already started 
toward developing that source. But 
the cheap coolie labor of the Far East 
is needed to compete with the British. 

The British action is very much like 
getting a “corner” in the stock. market. 
Our ruhber men should not have al- 
They 
should now find the best way to fight 
the British monopoly and begin the 
fight at once and in earnest. In the 
meantime, for the next six or eight 
years perhaps, we must writhe between 
the British pincers and pay the price 
they demand. 

The experts have urged as an imme- 
diate step that economy be made in our 
present stock by standardizing sizes 
and styles of tires and by reclaiming 
old rubber to a greater extent. Luckily, 
with the development of tire making we 
get about six times the service out of 
a tire now that we used to get. But we 
can’t escape. There have already been 
three increases in tire prices, and the 
worst is yet te come. 

Secretary Hoover pointed out to the 
British that such a combination in re- 
straint of international trade would, in 
the long run, be hurtful to producers 
as well as consumers. “The stifling of 
competition, stimulation of rival pro- 
duction, the use of substitutes and the 
paralyzing of industry generally are 
their ultimate results,” he said. Prof. 
Coolidge of Harvard, speaking recently 
before the international institute of pol- 
itics stated mildly that “to limit the 
amount of rubber produced in the 
world, though one may see good reason 
for it, is not the way to make the power 
that does it popular with its neighbors.” 
He added that the tendency of th 
British “to suit their own desires, 
though perhaps legitimate, is danger- 


Now is not the time to whine or beg. 
We are the victims of a conscienceless 
monopoly. But while we pay we must 
fight, and when the fight is over and 
the payments are made there should be 
no rubber monopoly left. The British 
will then see that they have overworked 
their goose that laid golden eggs. 

The rubber question will never be 
solved as long as any one nation con- 
trols the supply, can put down the lid 
when it pleases and make us pay any 
price it demands. We must have other 
sources. The fight is on now, and we 
are the under dog. But before it is 
over that tyrannical monopoly must be 
destroyed. 

q 


Some strange errors have been made 
by the postal service of late. Perhaps 
the experienced workers are all off on 
vacation, or are being overworked be- 
cause they have to do the work of others 
who are away. One of our subscribers, 
Henry V. Smith, of Santa Rosa, N. Mex., 
sends us a receipt showing that the 
postoffice at Syracuse, N. Y., required a 
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“customs declaration” to be made out 
for a package that was mailed at that 
place, to be delivered as at Santa Rosa, 
N. Mex., as if it was going to a foreign 
country. We referred the matter to 
the postoffice department and a letter 
has been received stating that an error 
was made. It says: “As the parcel was 
mailed at a small contract station of 
the Syracuse Office it is probable it was 
accepted by a person who was either 
not conversant with the regulations or 
was under the impression that the par-\ 
cel was intended for delivery in Mex- 
ico.” It would seem that anyone who 
has anythingto do with the mails should 
know that New Mexico is a state of the 
('nion and is not a foreign country. 


MISDIRECTED CHARITY 


The case of that New York million- 
aire who adopted a girl only to later 
repudiate her as an “adventuress” is 
but another example .of how unneces- 
sary trouble is too often provoked by 
people of wealth. The best that can be 
said for this man is that his possible 
good intentions were wrongly applied. 

His first mistake lay in inviting ap- 
plications from poor girls who wanted 
to experience a life of luxury. The act 
had the ear-marks of a publicity stunt. 
However that may be, he was a monied 
man and well knew—or should have 
known—that the world is filled with 
would-be Cinderellas. And the philan- 
thropist, for that is what he claims to 
be, might also have anticipated the great 
shock of disappointment, not to say 
envy, that visited 12,000 young hearts 
when he singled out one of their num- 
ber for adoption. 

He even might have anticipated the 
ugly rumors that were to be set afloat 
by his plan. But having previously 
adopted two other girls, the man was 
obdurate in his course. He made his 
second error in lavishing $2500 worth 
of clothes in one day on a girl who had 
known poverty all her life. This, in it- 
self, is bad precedent. 

However, the recipient of so much 
favor turned out to be a young lady of 
21 instead of the innocent miss of 16 
that the millionaire thought he had 
adopted. And when the man finally 
heard that his protegee had been en- 
gaged to a plumber’s helper and one or 
two other men he promptly washed his 
hand’s of her. “I’m through,” he an- 
nounced. ‘ 

He ought to have been through with 
such foolishness before he started. The 
girl is more to be pitied than censured. 
She can hardly be blamed for harking 
to that ungovernable desire to obtain 
“something for nothing.” The blame 
rightly rests on the wealthy man. No 
good comes from such misdirected ef- 
fort. 

It is'a sad fact that there is almost 
no common ground on which elderly 
“philanthropists” and attractive young 
persons of the opposite sex can meet; 
nature looks with disfavor on such re- 
lations and they are always open to 
suspicion. Hence the necessity that 
the proprieties in such cases shall be 
most scrupulously observed. There 
must be no mercenary or sensual ob- 
jects or ulterior motives on either side. 
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When any young girl especially is of- 
fered something for nothing it is time 
for her to say “no.” She can’t expect 
to receive without giving. 

‘The saying is that “it is the woman 
who pays,” and though a few may get 
out of paying, the chances are that the 
devil will collect his dues many times 
over before he is through with the 
case. The tragedy of “Faust” and many 
other stories are founded on just that 
sort of age-old thing. If the present 
generation can’t profit by the lessons 
of the past how are we to make any 
progress? 

q 


The consumption of cheese in the 
United States is advancing by leaps and 
bounds, owing largely to the enterprise 
of various manufacturers in putting 
up different types of cheese, of uniform 
quality, in packages of convenient size. 
And the thing has just started. As meat 
grows scarcer and more expensive, peo- 
ple naturally turn to substitutes and 
cheese is an old favorite. Cheese has 
long been in bad odor and it has been 
the victim of innumerable jokes. In 
truth most of it is not as bad as it smells. 
Still, we have had cheese in the house 
which was so overpowering that the 
only thing to do was to eat it to get 
rid of it. 

q 


VIRGINIA WAKING 


In Virginia the Democrats have just 
nominated Harry F. Byrd for governor, 
and that is equivalent to election as 
there is virtually only one political par- 
ty in that state. 

Mr. Byrd was chosen on the pledge 
that more good roads would be built, 
taxes be reduced, better schools be pro- 
vided and the fee system by which pub- 
lic officials are paid be reformed. Un- 
der the abominable old fee system an 
army of professional office-holders are 
permitted to graft on the people without 
let or hindrance. No state that toler- 
ates such vile injustice and such unbusi- 
ness-like methods in an age like the 
present can expect to be classed as pro- 
gressive. 

Virginia has long been ridden and 











The farmer isn’t out of the woods yet but 
he’s feeling better. .A lot of his debts have 
been paid and he’s going to get such good 
returns for his crops»this year that he can 
begin to turn the laugh on his old troubles. 
—Chicago Tribune, (copyright). 


plundered by the politicians and it 
would mark the dawn of a new day for 
that proud old state if she would sum- 
mon up the courage to throw off this 
curse. 

q 


PITY THE TALL MAN 


We have just paid our annual dues. of 
one stogie to the Longfellow club. The 
purpose of this organization is to ask 
the public to have mercy on the neg- 
lected tall men. 

Everything has been built for the man 
of five feet eight or nine—or maybe for 
the women. Since it is cheaper to build 
that way the long-shot is out of luck. 
He has to go stooping around, folding 
himself up, and sleeping on beds in the 
position of the up-and-down stroke of 
of the letter “Z.” In the pre-historic 
days when men lived in tents the tall 
ones stood in the center while shorter 
ones ranged themselves nearer the sides. 
But modern builders seem to think we 
are all of the same height. 

The first club was started out in 
Oregon—where men are tall men. While 
forming branches all over the country 
they have already called on hotels, the- 
aters, Pullman cars and clothing mak- 
ers to please consider the tall man. 

The first and hardest job is to create 
some sympathy for the tall man. The 
trouble is that he has long heen mis- 
takenly envied instead of pitied. It is 
true that he has some advantages. He 
can reach higher up in the trees for 
apples, persimmons and other fruit. He 
can reach farthest at the boarding-house 
table. He is real lucky when there is a 
parade—presidential or circus—for he 
can look over the heads of the others. 
But think of him in the army! Like the 
towering oak he is the most exposed. 

“And he had a son, whose name was 
Saul, a choice young man, and a goodly: 
and there was not among the children 
of Israel a goodlier person than he: 
from his shoulders and upward he was 
higher than any of the people.” 

This familiar description of King Saul 
has warded off a lot, of needed sympa- 
thy from the long fellows. It might 
have been a good thing in those days 
when men rode camels and waded riv- 
ers. But Saul would have been in a 
fine fix if he had had to sleep in the 
upper berth of a Pullman. If he had 
driven a flivver he would have had to 
remove the front seat and the top. 

Of course the girls say that they like 
tall men, but it is only the short talka- 
tive ones who say it. The tall ones 
always marry some short fellow. And 
even though the short girls oblige by 
wearing high heels they are still almost 
out of our reach. 

With a long neck, of course, we can 
enjoy a swallow. of ice cream longer, 
but take it all in all the tall fellow’s lot 
is hot a happy one. 


The question has often been asked, 
why the sea is angry. The correct an- 
swer is this: because it has no perma- 
nent waves. 


q 
In Washington a monkey badly bit 
a boy who was teasing it. It all hap- 
pened because the boy did not spring 
from the monkey—in time. 
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The “‘Life-line” of Increasing 
opportunities for Miller Investors 


G. L. Miller & Co., is called upon 
to finance more and more of the 
finest income-earning properties in 
all sections of the country. 

Thus do Miller customers find con- 
stantly growing opportunities for 
profitable investment in first mort- 
gage bond issues of the highest type. 

iller sales have grown on an 
average of 100 per cent per annum 
for the last five years. 

Miller Bonds pay interest up to 7 
per cent. Normal federal income tax 
refunded. Various state taxes re- 
funded or paid. Genuineness of each 
bond is certified by a bank or trust 
company. The denominations of 
Miller Bonds are of a size to suit 
every investor—$100, $500, $1000. 
Bonds with an unconditional guar- 
antee of, principal and interest, avail- 
able iffdesired. Write for descrip- 
tive Booklet 1218. 


G.L. MILLER & CO. 


30 East 42nd Street. New York City 
NO INVESTOR EVER LOST A DOLLAR IN 


MILLER wczrcice BONDS 




















OLID. gold effect case guafan- 
teed 26 years. Richly engraved. 
paragtee or — p> accuracy. 
pares by million dollar factory. ° 
SEND NO MONEY fw, ‘*¢ 


$3.67 and postage on demar 
Money back guaranteed Y Chain a reticn 
Algo **Good Luck’’ 


ig 
BRADLEY, Wi, NEWTON, MASS. Ring if you order nowt 
If ISend You a Suit 


made in the latest style from the finest goods, 
will you keep it, wear it, and show it to your 
friends as a sample of my sensational $25.00 
suits guaranteed regular $50.00 values? Could 
you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? 
If so, write me at once for my wonderful new 
proposition. Just write your name and ad- 
dress on a card and mail to 
Dept. 867, KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING CO. 

133 So. Peoria St., Chicago 


SEND US YOUR FILMS 
Mai us 200 with size film for development | 








ta, or send six negatives aor nag. and | 

some folder, ose, Overnight Bertan _ | 
ROANOKE PHOTO FINISHING CO. 

5 Roanoke, 





238 Bell Ave va. | 








TRADEMARKS~—Write for ou 
“RECORD OF INVENTION 


f 4 E BLANK” and free Guide Books 


before disclosing inventions. Send modelor sketch and destrip- 
tion of your invention for Inspection & Instructions Free. Terms 
Reasonable. Victor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth. Washington, D. C. 


WHAT! a300 Year Calendar 


for 50c prepaid, tells any day or date from 
the year 1700 to year 2000. Every home and office needs 
one. Patented. EMIL ARTHURS, PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


BOYS—YOUNG MEN 


If you are interested in ELECTRICITY and want to earn big 
money at once rightin your own home town, I will show you how. 
Address Chief Electrician Bodiey, Box 179, Tyrone, Pa 


TELEPATHY 











Transfer your thoughts to others! 
They'll think, act as you desire! 


MICKEL, 1320 S. VANNESS, LOS ANGELES, CALIF: 
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Question B 















“Vv” Used for “U” 


Ques. You will notice that on our 
silver dollars in the phrase “In God We 
Trust” a “V” is used in “Trust” instead 
of a “U.” Is it that “Trvst” has a mean- 
ing or has the alphabet been changed? 
—Ans. Until a few hundred years ago 
“Vv” and “U” were two forms of the 
same letter. Artists usually use the “V” 
form of the letter because they regard 
it as more artistic and easier to make. 
It is used for “U” not only on money 
but in inscriptions on monuments and 
public buildings. The inscription on a 
public library is usually written “PVB- 
LIC LIBRARY.” 


Author of Declaration 


Ques. Was the declaration of inde- 
pendence the composition of Thomas 
Jefferson solely, that is, was he actually 
the author?—Ans. Jefferson wrote the 
original draft of the declaration of in- 
dependence. This draft was adopted by 
the Continental congress with a few 
slight omissions and alterations; so Jeff- 
erson is entitled to the honor of having 
written the declaration of independence, 


July 15, St. Swithin’s Day 

Ques. When is St. Swithin’s day?— 
Ans. July 15th is St. Swithin’s day. Ac- 
cording to an old belief, if it rains on 
St. Swithin’s day there will be rain for 
40 succeeding days. The legend says 
that St. Swithin, bishop of Winchester, 
who died in 862, desired to be buried 
in the churchyard in order that the 
“sweet rain of heaven might fall upon 
his grave.” When he was canonized the 
monks thought they would honor St. 
Swithin by removing his body into the 
choir and they fixed July 15th for the 
ceremony; but it rained every day for 


| 40 days, which the monks interpreted 


as disapproval of their project by the 
saints, and it was therefore abandoned. 
The story is pure legend, for Swithin 
was never actually canonized by the 
church, 


Purpose of Lather 


Ques. Is lather put on the face when 
shaving in order to soften the beard, 
or is it used as a lubricant?—Ans. 
Lather softens the beard, acts as a lu- 
bricant for the razor and holds the hairs 
more or less firmly, making them much 
easier to cut. The principal purpose is 
not to soften the beard. Various oils 
would do that better. 


Living in Glass Houses 

ues. Can you tell me how the quo- 
tation “People who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones” originated?— 
Ans. This is an old proverb the origin 
of which is lost in antiquity. Brewer 
tells this story: “When, on the union 
of Scotland and England, London was 
inundated with Scotchmen, Buckingham 
was the chief instigator of the move- 
ment against them; and parties used 
nightly to go about breaking their win- 
dows. In retaliation, a party of Scotch- 
men smashed the windows of the Duke’s 





mansion, which stood in St, Martin’s 








Fields, and had so many windows that 
it went under the name of ‘Glass house.’ 
The court favorite appealed to the king 
who replied: ‘Steenie, Steenie, those 
who live in glass housen should be care- 
fu’ how they fling stanes.’” As a mat- 
ter of fact this was an application of a 
proverb which was already old. A more 
recent version of the proverb is: “Those 
who live im glass houses should dress 
in the dark.” 


Black Cats and Bad Luck 


Ques. Please tell why black cats bring 
bad luck or are supposed to.—Ans. The 
association of black cats with bad luck 
dates back to the dawn of history when 
cats were probably first domesticated 
by the Egyptians. The superstition 
grew out of the religious beliefs of the 
ancients, many of whom held the cat 
in veneration. ~ 





President’s Salary Changed 

Ques. What president was the first 
to receive the salary of $75,000?—Ans. 
The president’s salary was increased 
from $50,000 to $75.000 a year by the 
60th congress which came to an end 
with Roosevelt’s second administration 
in 1909. The constitution provides that 
the president’s salary shall not be in- 
creased or diminished during his term 
of office. Therefore President Taft, who 
was inaugurated March 4, 1909, was the 
first to receive the increased salary. 





Who's My Brother-in-Law 
Ques. Is my wife’s sister’s husband 
my brother-in-law, or is he a brother- 
in-law to my wife only?—Ans. Accord- 
ing to the International dictonary a bro- 
ther-in-law is the brother of one’s hus- 











There are many reference in the Bible to 
the work of the potter. Jeremiah spoke of 
“clay in the potter’s hands.” This sketch, 
made from a snapshot taken by the Path- 
finder traveling editor in Arabia, shows a 
typical potter at work at his wheel. The 
wheel is a grindstone-like affair mounted 
horizontally on a pivot so that when it 1s 
set turning it will continue to spin for sev- 
eral minutes. The potter heaps his clay 
UP in the center of the wheel and as the 
wheel goes round he works the clay into the 
desired shape, It is a primitive turning- 
lathe. When a cup or jar has been fash- 


ioned, it is cut off from the rest of the clay 
with a string and set aside to dry and be 
burned in a kiln; then another utensil 
is begun, 
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band or wife, or the husband of one’s 
sister. It is inaccurate, says this dic- 
tionary, to speak of the husband of one’s 
wife’s or husband’s brother as abrother- 
in-law. According to this, when two men 
marry sisters they do not become bro- 
thers-in-law. *But popular usage has 
overruled this more correct difinition of 
the word, and brother-in-law is used by 
nearly everybody to include the hus- 
band of one’s wife’s or husband’s sister. 
Che Standard dictionary, which is more 
responsive to popular usage, recognizes 
this shift in meaning and defines bro- 
ther-in-law as a brother of a husband or 
wife, a sister’s husband, or a wife’s 
sister’s husband. 


Markers on Jewish Graves 

Ques. In the cemeteries where World 
war veterans are buried are the graves 
of soldiers of the Jewish faith marked 
in a different manner from others?— 
Ans. The graves of Christians are mark- 
ed with simple white crosses; those of 
Jews, with straight slabs bearing the 
six-pointed star of David. 


Receding Part of District 


Ques. Please tell me when and why 
the Virginia portion of the District of 
Columbia was receded to Virginia?— 
Ans. That part of the original District 
of Columbia lying west of the Potomac 
river was ceded back to Virginia in 1846. 
It consisted of about 36 square miles, 
the original District being 100 square 
miles. The Virginia portion was re- 
ceded because at that time it was re- 
garded as an extra burden on congress; 
nobody then thought the city of Wash- 
ington would ever need so much terri- 
tory. Besides, the people on that side 
clamored to become again a part of their 
mother state, 


Negroes in U. S. Navy 
Ques. How many Negroes, officers 
and privates, are there in the U, S. navy 
at the. present time?—Ans. According 
to the bureau of navigation, there were 
125 enlisted men of the Negro race in 
the navy on June 30, 1925. There are 

no colored officers in the navy. 


“Chip on the Shoulder” 

Ques. Please explain how and where 
the expression “men with chips on their 
shoulders” originated?—Ans. A person 
with a chip on his shoulder is one al- 
ways ready for a fight—one looking for 
trouble. It originated from the custom 
of backwoodsmen in the early days put- 
ting a chip on their shoulder and then 
daring another to knock it off. If a 
person accepted the challenge to fight 
he would knock the chip off. 


Number of Bison in Herd 


Ques. I read an article in which the 
writer speaks of a herd of bison con- 
taining about 20,000,000 animals. Is it 
likely that there ever was such a herd 
of bison?—Ans. The reports of early 
travelers, hunters and Indian fighters 
as to the number of bison in the vast 
herds on the Western plains are con- 
flicting. Some say the herds numbered 
hundreds of thousands; others say they 
numbered millions. All these state- 
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ments must be accepted with reservas. 


tions. There was no way in that day 
and under such conditions to calculate 
the actual number of animals in a vast 
herd. A man might estimate more or 
less accurately the number in a herd 
of 20,000, or 40,000 or even 60,000. But 
when the numbers got into millions, if 
they ever did, it would be impossible 
for an individual to form an estimate 
worth anything. But all writers on the 
subject agree on one thing, that the 
herds were immense in number. Like 
the vast number of passenger pigeons 
in the flocks which used to a the 
sun, as we have heard our fathers and 
grandfathers say, the number of bison 
in these great herds will probably al- 
ways remain unknown. 





CORCORAN GETS ART COLLECTION 


The art collection left by the late William 
Clark, former senator and copper magnate, 
will enrich the display at the Corcoran art 
gallery, one of the national capital’s show 
places. The Clark collection is valued at 
$2,500,000 and includes pictures by Rem- 
brandt, Titian, Gainsborough, Corot, Miller 
and other famous masters, also valuable 
tapestries, rugs, furniture ete. It is con- 
sidered one of the finest collections in the 
United States. 

In accepting it for the Corcoran gallery 
the trustees agreed to the proviso in the 
Clark will that a special addition will be 
built to house the collection. The Metropo- 
litan museum of art in New York previously 
declined the gift because it Could not agree 
to this stipulation. 


Saving at y 4 


really is easy 


on every payment, even though your 
9 savings average no more than $10 a 











month, adds impetus to the growth of 

your savings, and gives you a strong 
incentive to save, when you use our Investment Sav- 
ings Plan for buying 7% Smith Bonds. 
The interest that you receive on your payments 
helps to > pay for your first bond. Then, soon, you 
have 7% interest cCaspons from one bond helping to 
pay for anocheti 7% coupons from two bonds help- 
ing to pay for a third and so on. 
After an initial payment of 10% (more if you wish), 
you have 10 months to complete your purchase of 
a $100, $500 or $1,000 bond on any terms conveni- 
ent to you. You may purchase a single bond, or 
buy one bond after another over a period of years, 
Your money is invested in 
strongly secured First Mort- 
gage Bonds and protected by 
the safeguards that have re- 
sulted in our record of no Joss 
to any investor in 52 years. 
For further information about 
7% Smith Bonds, and for our 
booklet, ‘How To Build an Independent Income,” 
send your name and address on the coupon today. 


The F.H.Smith Co. 


Founded 1873 
Pittsburgh 
Phdainhte SmithBldg.,Washington,D.C. Minneapolis 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 
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Your Investments 
Unconditionally 
Guaranteed 


Those investors whose primary interest is absolute safety 
of principal will find in Forman Guaranteed Bonds the very 
limit of investment safety—plus a decidedly attractive yield. 

The Forman guarantee means that you can place your 
funds in bonds which have sound real estate first mortgage 
security—which are further protected under the Forman 
Plan that has prevented all loss for forty years—and which 
have, in addition, an absolutely unqualified guarantee of 
prompt payment by one of the largest of the old-line in- 
demnity insurance companies. 

Write at once for Free Bulletin No. A-278, which de- 
scribes this new kind of investment insurance in detail. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


Investment Bonds 
Forty Years Without Loss to a Customer 
106 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill, 


New York Pittsburgh Minneapolis Des Moines 
Springfield, lll, Peoria, lll. 





Stenographer Earned 


e) Lelele Re) 0 


DURING LUNCH HOURS 
Selling Xmas Cards! 


P. H. Whitman, Ill. earned $63.50 in 
first hour and a half—Mrs. C. B. 
e, earned over $1000 last season—O. 

first 36 hours,by showing our 


Personal oem Greeting Cards 


sell on si No selli necessary. : 
ng nthe amy Fay Oy se eo beeen pen 


Weekly pay checks. Bonus checks every month. 
No money required. We Soratet everything. 


$10 Outfit Free Worcs fash scason right at hand. 


THE JOHN A. HERTEL CO. 
318 W.Washington Dept. 1401 Chicago, [il 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL 
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at home by new, easy method. 
LE A PR | Graduates play or no pay. Success- 


ful students in all sections. For 
FREE sample Callen aa C3 
634 Keystone — ou 
Fue Patningor (104 issues) onc". $2.25 
pony aden Needlewoman arm & Fireside. . $2.40 
ADDRESS Ane PATHFINDER WASHINGTON. D. c 








BY MAIL, Enrol 
Home Study Courses 7y ee 
First. Apply CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 
Used Correspondence Courses <3. Snved. List ree. 

and exchanged. List free. 


Courses bought). Lee Mountain, East <a, Tenn. 
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The Recreation Hour~ 








Burning Sun Ray Designs 


By using an ordinary reading glass 
you can make beautiful designs in 
wood, leather and cloth. First select 
the kind of material on which you wish 
to burn your initials, a panel design or 
some title. Make the outline or letter- 
ing on the material with a pencil. Then 
it will be easy to follow the pencil lines 
with the tiny burning spot of light 
which marks the focus of the thou- 
sands of light rays which are caught by 
the lens of the reading glass. 

Place the object on which the design 
is to be made on the floor or ground 
where it will be well covered with 
bright sunlight. Hold the reading glass 
several feet from the object so that a 
tiny spot of bright light is thrown on 
it. This spot is very, hot and will burn 
its way along the material as you 
slowly shift the position of the reading 
glass. The larger and thicker the lens 
the quicker the results. 


Cocoanut Pearls Rare 

One of the rarest of pearls is that 
which forms within the cocoanut. In 
the Celebes in the Malayan archipelago 
where they appear occasionally the na- 
tives regard them highly because they 
attribute to them some healing power. 
These rare jewels only grow when the 
“eyes” of the cocoanut are “blind” or re- 
main hard so that the seed in the center 
cannot sprout. Remaining in the milk 
the seed becomes hard and turns into a 
pearl similar to the pearl grown under 
similar circumstances in the oyster 
shell. 


A Sugar Burning Trick 

Here is a stumper for your friends. 
It is more appropriate after a meal 
where smoking is in order. The per- 
former who has been toying with a 
cube of sugar may remark: “Isn’t it 
funny that you ean’t set sugar on fire 
with a match?” Although it is generally 


known that sugar is a carbohyhrate and - 


thus belongs to the same family as paper 
and wood, it is not generally known 
that plain sugar will not burn. If you 
have ever tried holding a lighted match 
to an ordinary cube of sugar you know 
that all you get is a dull smoulder and a 
bad smell. Instead of bursting into 
flame the sugar softens and blackens. 

If someone in the company doubts 
this let him try his hand at it. He will 
not be successful, however, and then 
may ask: “How do you explain it? 
Why can’t you burn sugar?” Here you 
assert that you can do the seemingly im- 
possible. While talking, clumsily drop 
the cube of sugar into a dish or tray 
where there are cigar ashes or ciga- 
rette ashes. Then hurriedly pick it up 
and touch it with a lighted match. It 
will flame up and burn with a sooty 
flame. 

The secret of the trick is that the 
slight smear of ash lowers the igni- 
tion point of the sugar sufficiently for 
the heat of the match to set it afire. 
The ash, however, does not act as kind- 
ling as it has already been burned and 





is not combustible. Sugar alone sy aa 
not ‘inflame in the heat of an alcohol 
lamp, a gas jet or a more powerful Bun- 
sen burner. It merely melts and chars 
unless its ignition point is lowered. 


The Mysterious Dice 


The game of dice throwing has re- 
ceived more or less of a black eye be- 
cause of its popularity with gamblers. 
However, it must be borne in mind that 
these cubes constitute the oldest game 
in the world. The game originated with 
cavemen in prehistoric times. They 
fashioned rude dice out of bones, hence 
the popular designation “rolling the 
bones” as applied to the game. 

Even those who have plenty of op- 
portunity to become well acquainted 
with dice can be puzzled by this smart 








A Neat Little Trick 


little trick. Ask a friend to throw two 
dice while you are not looking. You 
can be in another room. Ask him to 
add the spots uppermost and note the 
sum on a piece of paper. Then have 
him turn each dice upside down and 
add the spots which are now on top. 
Have him throw the dice again and add 
the spots on top to the previous sum; 
then turn the dice over as before and 
add that sum. After he has figured 
up the sum total you are called in. 
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Pretend to read-his mind and solemnly 
tell him that the total of the spots is 
28. The secret lies in the fact that 
the total will always be 28 because 
the spots on the opposite sides of a 
properly made die always total seven. 


The “Tale” of Five Squirrels 


In Boston recently five squirrels were 
discovered on a tree, all trying to go in 
different directions, but could not due 
to the fact that they were joined to- 
gether at the tips of their tails. Vet- 
erinarians of the Animal Rescue League 
of that city pursued the quintet up the 
tree with ladders and dislodged them. 
They found that the squirrels’ tails 
were virtually braided together and had 
evidently been that way since birth. 
The squirrels, however, were well 
nourished and strong. A bloodless op- 
eration allowed each to go its own way. 


How Insects Dodge Raindrops 


No doubt many people have often 
wondered how gnats and other smal! 
flies and insects manage to dodge rain- 
drops. At almost any time, when it is 
raining heavily these tiny irfsects can 
be seen dancing up and down in thick- 
ly clustered groups. Yet, says one wri- 
ter, it is certain that a drop of rain fall- 
ing on one of them would kill the little 
creature. But, he hastens to add that 
probably no gnat or similar insect has 
ever been caught by a raindrop. This, 
he claims, is not because of any special 
cleverness in dodging the falling glob- 
bules. 

These active little insects do not both- 
er about the rain at all. They simply 
rely for their safety on what happens 
when a drop of water falls to the 
ground. There is always a cushion of 
compressed air preceding the raindrop. 
This cushion of air reaches the insect 
a fraction of a second before the drop, 
and pushes it from the path of the 
falling drop. Thus the insect escapes 
without injury. 

The same principle is observed in the 
case of paddles commonly used for 
“swatting” flies. These paddles have 
perforated surfaces to allow the pas- 
sage of the air. If they were solid the 








Hail! “The Flying Peddler” 


Most of us can remember the old 
‘pack-peddler” who occasionally visit- 
ed the community with all sorts of trin- 
kets, toys, household utensils ete. Then 
it was a lucky peddler who could count 
profits to cover the cost of a tired horse 
and a shabby wagon. Most of them had 
to cover their territory on foot. Today 
the traveling salesman de luxe uses a 
high-powered airplane. 

But there is only ane such salesman. 
He is Milton P. Miller, who sells kites 
and toy airplane gliders. -He was one 
of the first salesmen to see the possibili- 
ties of flying toys. So he established 
connections with a large toy company 
and sold mid-west territory. Then, a 
year or so ago, the ‘flying bug” stung 
him. It occurred to him to cover his 
territory by airplane just as thoroughly 
as did the old-time pack-peddler on 
foot, He procured a modern airplane, 


and unknown to friends or business he / 


took an extensive course in aviation. 
Soon he became a careful and proficient 
flyer. 

Miller has as his territory the states 
of Iowa and Illinois. He sells direct to 
dealers, but uses his plane to promote 
retail sales. He flies to a town and ar- 
ranges to restock the old dealer. Then 
he gives a flying exhibition for the en- 
tertainment of the people. Usually, he 
tosses from his plane a number of his 
company’s toy airships to which are at- 
tached orders for prizes. The lucky 
finders take these orders to the dealer 
in their town and get the prizes. The 
sight of a real airplane dropping toy 
planes to the earth excites both parents 
and youngsters and produces a toy 
plane craze in the community. His or- 
ders are said to pour into his company’s 
plant and Miller has earned the title in 
the world of salesmanship of “The Fly- 
ing Peddler.” 
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air in front of them would become so 
compressed that the fly would be swept 


out of the way, thus making it almost 
impossible to swat him. 


New Trophy for Fliers 


Test pilots at McCook field, Ohio, 
have designed and built a new trophy 
for any unlucky pilot caught “pulling 
a boner.” It consists of a metal mule 
mounted on a mahogany base. They 
call the trophy the “Flying Jackass.” 
Any pilot caught making a bad landing 
etc. on a fair day with no excuse for 
the error is to be court-martialed by a 











The “Flying Jackass” 


“kangaroo court” made up of the test 
pilots. If found guilty the “Flying Jack- 
ass” will become his through force. 
According to the rules for awarding the 
trophy it will be formally presented and 
must repose upon the victim’s official 
desk to show that “even a mule can fly.” 
Heretofore the “Alibi” cup, the “Oil 
Can” trophy, the “Dumbell” trophy and 
the “Bone Head” prize have all been 
given for errors in flying. 


Make a Diving Trapeze 


If you like to dive you can have a 
glorious time with a diving trapeze. 
You can easily rig up one for your- 
self. A diving trapeze is just an ordi- 
nary one and can be made from a small 
stout pole or broomstick and strong 
rope. It can be suspended over the 
water at the end of the diving pier. Be 
sure that the water is deep enough to 
dive in. You may hang from the trapeze 
and swing out over the water. Then by 
letting go at the right time you can learn 
to do many diving stunts from it. Per- 
haps on your first few trials you will 
flop into the water on your back, but 
after a little practice you will be able 
to time your swing and your letting go 
so as to hit the water the way you de- 
sire. 


Designed Hawaii’s Flag 
Although the question of the origin 
of the Hawaiian flag has never been 
definitely settled, island historians 
claim that George Beckley, an English 
sea captain, not only made the flag but 
probably designed it. The British flag 
was used by the islands from 1794 un- 
til the outbreak of the war of 1812. 
Then, upon the advice of a friendly 
American the king of the Sandwich 

















| HUNTING@ 


FISHING 


Hunting & Fishing 
is a monthly magazine crammed 
full of hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable information 
about guns, revolvers, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game etc. 
Biggest value ever offered in a 
sporting magazine, only $1.00 

THREE WHOLE YEARS. 


for E : 
or send 25c in stamps or coin 
for six months trial. 


Hunting & Fishing Magazine 
252 Newb 
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‘islands decided to have his own flag. 


The flag, as made, bore the Union Jack 
in the upper corner as an indication of 
friendship for England. 

The stripes in the flag represented 
the number of inhabited islands in the 
kingdom. They were placed horizon- 
tally with nine bands, white, red and 
blue alternating, the white being placed 
at the top. Capt. Beckley went to the 
islands in the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury and sold his vessel to the chiefs. 
He made many voyages later between 
Hawaii and Mexico, Honolulu and Chi- 
na. He is said to have made the flag in 
1806 or 1807. 

The official Hawaiian flag, such as 
floats over the fort at Honolulu today, 
agrees with the description of the early 
flag except that there are only eight 
stripes corresponding to the number of 
inhabited islands. The original flag 
was later made into a child’s frock 
which was worn by each of the cap- 
tain’s children in succession, and then 
preserved as a family heirloom. Capt. 
Beckley was the first commander of 
the Honolulu fort which was built in 
1816. He died there in 1825. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 290. Al Falfa sent his boy to the 
mill with some corn to be ground. The 
miller took out his toll of 10 per cent 
and then gave the boy 10 bushels back. 
How many bushels of corn did the boy 
take to the mill? Ans. to 289—2:15 p. m. 











BE. a RAILWAY 


RAFFIC INSPECTOR 


More Men Needed 


Enter this fascinating, un- 
crowded profession. Many op- 
portunities; meet big railway 
officials. Travel or remain near 
home; healthful, steady, out- 
door work. 


We Secure Position for You 


upon graduation, paying at 
least $110 per month, or re- 
fund your money. Any aver- 
age man can qualify in 3 mos. 
easy spare-time home study, 
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Training Inst., ' 
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“a 2 9? and Catalog of 

33 Tricks” sonata. 

ported Novelties at lowest pfices. Send 

_————————————= now! Lyle Douglas, Sta. A-4, Dallas, Tex. 

















is Offered for Promptness. 


one tying. Send 
trained to ride and drive. 


girls who are delighted with their fine ponies. 
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Solve This Puzzle 
Get Fine Prize 
Learn How to Win a Beautiful Shetland Pony 


ERE are 10 ponies in a yard. By drawing 3 big X’s you can put each pony ina yard by him- 
H self. When you do this, send me your answer right away and I will immediately tell you 
how to get a beautiful Shetlund pony and besides I will send you FREE a wonderful pony 
detective story and pictures of ten winning ponies. 
wards the beautiful Shetland pony and tell you how to get 100 more points which will win him. 


1 
In addition to the pony, every boy and girl can positively 
10 Shetland Ponies Given get at least $1.00 incash. 10 ponies will be awarded De- 
cember 15th and will besent promptly. If there is a tie for any prize, a pony will be sent to each 
no money just your answer right away. The ponies are gentle, kind and well 


Get a Pony and $100.09 Besides 


Here is your opportunity to get a pony for your own 
and $100.00 besides. Write right away—Do it today. Address 


G. H. WILLIAMS, Pony Man, 615 Popular Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


FREE! 





? 


I will also send you immediately 400 points to- 


They are valued at from $100 to $150 each. I have 
already given more than 100 ponies to boys and 
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with a Rife Ram Plenty of it for every 
purpose about your country home—with- 
out fuel, labor, freezing or repairs. A 
small stream operates the Rife Ram and 
fills high elevated tanks or operates aip 
pressure system. Easy to install. First 
cost the only cost. Always on the job oy 
and night, winter and summer. 26,000 
daily use. Send for 
free Catalog today. 


GINE Co. 





Grand View Orchard Farm 
48 Acres $900 with Horse 


Cattle, tools, potatoes, oats, beans, etc. included; inde- 
pendence and easy living in a noted farming district near 
busy RR town, agricultural high school, stores, schools, 
markets; good fishing; pleasant shaded dwelling with 
wonderful views, very high and healthful, farm buildings. 
Someone else will get it if you delay, all for $900, part 
cash. Details pg. 127 Tilus. 196 pg. Catalog farm bar- 
gains thruout 24 States. Free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
255-EA, 4th Ave.. New York City. 
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SELL YOUR PROPERTY svicty for cash: 20 m3" 
where located, p sartic ulars free 
v —_ 
aN LOOK! Baby Chicks 
G2} 20 breeds. Greatest egg 
y), Pedigree, utility and exhibition matings 
@, ie? Bithepder. Flocks under authorized inspectors. Order 
$s Now for winter eggs and profitable broilers. Catalog 
free. Pric: t. NABOB HATCHERY, Dept. 3, Gambier. Ohio 
nickel of 1913 with Liberty head (not Buffalo). We pay aa . »re- 
miums for all rare coins. Send 4 cents for large Coin Circular. 
May mean much profit to 
& 
Our Book, “Underground Treasures, How 
9? Valuat y fo ) 
and Where to Find Them.” ¥ 2:0" ‘n'ormssen 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR. 
Postage paid; live arrival guaranteed. Free feed 
will P ay 
Old Money Wanted ©: 
NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 25, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Write MODEL CO. Dent. 74 Como Bide.. CHicaco, LL. 





HONEYDEW TOBACCO Mi seine ror aie ree 
Sibs., $1.50; 12 Ibs., $3.00. Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.00; 12 Ibs., $2.00 


samples, 25c. Honeydew Tobacco Farms, Benton, Ky. 


AGED TOBACCO fos; Motor. Seng, Nenteictat Coe 


; Smoking, 5 lbs. 
$1.00, 12 Ibs. $2.00. Sample 25c. Growers Union, Dexter, Ky. 








TOBACCO: Chewing or menehing, fivepounds. $1.2 n $2003 
cigars $4 per 100 0, Pay ay when received. Roy Carlton, Maxon Mills Ky. 








New Ky. Sorghum — re,C oor or oe lelicious- aoe ral. 


tpai 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Clements & Waren, Chambers, Ky. 











Earn $5 Da gat a “Bosker PRE 

y : BOTANICAL het new HAVEN, COMA, 
furnish auto and expe 108 to ine 
We Pay $48 a Week (irih.tsco ad cxpensss £0 in- 
Powder. Buss-Beach Co., Dpt. A34, Chippewa Falis, Wis. 


66 Miles on 1 Gallon Va Wonderful 


por Humidifier 
for autos. 1 free tointroduce. Critchlow, b-24 Wheaton, Il. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or unpatented 
Write ADAM FISHER MFG. CO., 168 Enright Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 


Stop Using a Truss 


STUART’S PLAPAO- 
PADS are different from 
the truss, being 
chemico applicators made 
self-adhesive purposely to 
— the distended m' 

in place. No straps, 
Duckies or spring attached 
—cannot 6o cannot 
chafe or press against the 
pubic bone. Thousands have 
successfully treated them- 
selves at 
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Gold Medal and Grand Prix. ocess Of recovery is 

natural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. We 

Breve it by sending Tria} of Plapao absolutely F 
Write name on Coupon and send TODAY 


Plapao Co., 987 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis Mo. 
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Tanning Hides and Pelts 


A farm handbook published by the 
Iowa State College gives the following 
formula for tanning a beef hide or sheep 
pelt: 10 gallons of soft water, % bushel 
bran, 7 pounds of salt, and 2% pounds 
or 1% pints of sulphuric acid. If the 
hide has been previously salted, says the 
handbook, it should be soaked and then 

leaned and fleshed. After it has been 
cleaned and fleshed, immerse it in a 
solution of the mixture given above for 
about 12 hours. The hide should then 
be washed and dried. The more the hide 
is stretched and worked during the dry- 
ing the softer and more pliable the 
finished product will be. In using this 
formula for tanning sheep pelts the 
sulphuric acid should be reduced to one 
pint or the sheep pelt can be tanned in 
the same mixture after it has been used 
for a beef hide. 





Use Good Disinfectants 
The government has decided that it 
will not indemnify cattle owners for 
animals found to be tuberculous unless 


; the owners have disinfected their prem- 


ises. The department of agriculture is- 
sues some timely counsel on this sub- 
ject. In the first place, in the disinfec- 
tion of premises and buildings and in 
preparing dips for livestock, products of 
known dependability are essential for 
satisfactory: results. 

For many years the bureau of animal 
industry has conducted extensive re- 
search and thousands of field tests with 
dips and disinfectants. Accordingly, it 
is prepared to give detailed information 
on the subject; livestock owners may 
consult the bureau’s veterinary inspec- 
tors or may obtain suitable bulletins 
dealing with disinfection and sanitation 








on application to the department of 
agriculture, Washington, D. C, 

Disinfectants differ greatly in their 
effectiveness against various disease or- 
ganisms and parasites. It is essential to 
select one known to.be suitable for the 
particular purpose in view and to use 
it in the proper strength. When com- 
mercial preparations are used, it is us- 
ually the part of economy to select a 
standard product. The cost of the mate- 
rials is small in most cases compared 
with the item of labor in doing the 
work, and a few cents saved by pur- 
chasing an inferior product may reduce 
greatly the thoroughfares of the disin- 
fection. 

Sanitation is an important principle 
in keeping livestock and poultry heal- 
thy, and a small quantity of disinfectant 
kept on hand will often prevent serious 
losses. Prompt disinfection of barbed 
wire scratches and cuts is one instance 
of such practical aid aside from the 
more extensive use in the disinfection of 
buildings and yards. 


Farm Populaton Still Declining 


The rural population in the United 
States at the beginning of this year, ac- 
cording to the agricultural department, 
was 31,134,000; one year earlier it was 
31,316,000. The figures show that New 
England and the South Atlantic states 
increased in farm population, while all 
other divisions showed a slight decline. 
The greatest decrease in farm popula- 
tion was in the mountain states. The 
estimates show that 2,075,000 persons 
left the farms last year, while 1,396,000 
returned to them. There was a total 
increase of births over deaths of 497,000. 
Thus the total farm population was re- 
duced by 182,000. But there is just a 








On Buttons Depends Security 


The word button comes from the 
French “bouton,” meaning a bud, a 
knob, a projection or something sticking 
out. Buttons were used at various in- 
tervals throughout the early centuries, 
but they were almost entirely used as 
ornaments. Not until the 15th a 
was it discovered that by hanging : 
loop or eyelet over a button aaieie 
could be held together. Despite this dis- 
covery, buttons continued to be used 
only as ornaments throughout the mid- 
dle ages. The people went on fasten- 
ing their clothing with thongs, pegs of 
wood, other forms of pins, and string 
girdles, as in the case of the old Greeks 
and Romans. 

When the ancient flowing robes were 
discarded laces with tags or points of 
metal at their ends became the common 
means of fastening clothing on. These 
laces were thrust through slits or holes; 
thus the origin of the buttonhole. Soon 
followed the linking up of the button- 
hole with the button and in the 17th 
century the button became a thing of 
general utility. But at the same time 
the button became more of an orna- 


ment than ever. Buttons were even 
used on handkerchiefs in England at 
the court of Charles I. Louix XIV is 
said to have “gone bugs on buttons.” 
Yet these articles were not manufac- 
tured on a large scale until 200 years 
later, or about the time men’s clothing 
began to assume the present form. 
Men today have practically no other 
way of fastening their clothes. Women 
use hooks and eyes, snaps, buckles, pins 
and ribbons. However, men are not 
the greater users of buttons for the 
larger numbers appear on women’s 
clothes as ornaments. While men are 
slaves to buttons, women have more or 
less emancipated themselves from that 
tyranny, at least temporarily. There 
are over 55,000,000 men in the United 
States and in their dressing and un- 
dressing operations they handle on the 
average a total of 1,100,000,000 buttons 
at least twice a day. Every man han- 
dles from 30 to 40 buttons:at each dress- 
ing time. The button is the essential’ 
and distinguishing feature of modern 
clothing most everywhere except in the 
Orient where people still cling to pins. 















(he “Old Kentucky Home” immortalized 
by Stephen C. Foster in his famous song. 
fhe house, which is at Bardstown, will be 

sented to the state of Kentucky and pre- 
erved as a shrine. For this purpose about 
5,000 has been contributed in small sums 
by the people of Kentucky, and elsewhere. 
fhe original part of the house was built 
in 1795 by Senator John Rowan. Foster 
was living there when he wrote “My Old 
Kentucky Home” in 1852. 








little silver lining in the black cloud. 
In spite of the balance in favor of city- 
ward migration, experts see in the fig- 
ures a back-to-the-farm movement be- 
cause they show that the number of 
people who returned to the farm after 
leaving it was larger than in preceding 
vears. 


Machinery Changes Farm Status 
Farm machinery has been improved 
, rapidly in the last few years, and 
has simplified farming to such a great 
extent, that a few years will witness 
the passing of the old desire of farmers 
to move to the city. This opinion was 
given by Thomas Conaty, a Philadelphia 
manufacturer, in a speech at Chicago. 
“Farming today is not as laborious 
as a decade ago,” he declared. “Modern 
machinery has taken the place of the 
antiquated equipment and farmers are 
able to accomplish more in one day than 
they did previously in two or three. 
Not only in tilling the soil has machin- 
ery been a decided asset, but in turn- 
ing the various products of farms into 
< apital.” 


Sells Ladybugs to Orchardists 

Clark Turner, who lives in the state 
of Washington, is conducting a unique 
industry—he supplies ladybugs to or- 
chardists. According to a news dis- 
patch, Turner has sold nearly 3,000,000 
of the insects this year. He gathers them 
from the crevices in the Cascade moun- 
(sins where they are numerous. They 
e distributed in the orchard about 100 
an acre. Since they breed several 
nes a year they multiply rapidly and 
on destroy many enemies to fruit 
ees such as the green and wooly 
phids, peach tree lice and others pests. 


When to Cut Hay 


lt makes a vast difference in the time 
equired for curing hay whether it is 
‘ut in the morning or afternoon. Dr. 
\. L. Bakke, plant physiologist of Iowa, 
ays there may be a difference of 40 
per cent in the moisture content of 
plants between 10:30 in the morning and 
1:30 in the afternoon. 

Dr. Bakke has done some work in 
ineasuring the content of water in plants 
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at various hours of the day and has 
found that plants contain least water 
about 1:30 in the afternoon. They con- 
tain the most water from early morning 
until about 10:30 because the leaf pores 
are practically closed during the night 
while the roots are taking up moisture. 
As a result the cells are filled with water 
in the early morning. Soon after sun- 
rise the leaf pores open up and start to 
throw off moisture. 

As soon as plants are cut off the leaf 
pores close and if they are cut when 
containing the most water the curing is 
bound to be less rapid. The time of 
day for cutting hay seems important in 
view of these findings. This is especially 
true of such plants as alfalfa and sweet 
clover. 





618 Fires a Day 


An average of 618 fires occur in dwell- 
ing houses every day in the year, ac- 
cording to Safeguarding America Against 
Fire. Fire attacks, with more or less 
serious results, somebody’s home in the 
United States every three minutes. This 
goes on night and day throughout the 
year and rolls up a total of over 225,- 
700 separate outbreaks annually. 


Care of Brushes and Combs 


There’s a right way and a wrong way 
to take care of hair brushes and combs 


just like anything else. A brush should . 


always be “parked” with the bristles 
downward; this is to keep dust from 
getting into it. It is also a good thing 
to shake it after using it to keep the 
dust from collecting. To wash a brush, 
use warm water containing about one 
teaspoonful of washing soda. This is 
not so hard on the bristles as ammonia. 
Rinse the brush in clear water, then in 
water containing a little toilet water or 
perfume. While it is drying lay the 
brush on its side with the bristles ex- 
posed to the sun. A comb should be 
cleaned in the same way. If it is very 
dirty, an old tooth-brush can be used to 
take out the dirt from between the teeth. 





A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall 
be-for a token of a covenant between me 
and the earth. Genesis 9:13. 











Retain the Charm 
Of Girlhood 
fo) A Clear Sweet Skin 
Cuticura 
Will Help You 
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HEATS HOMES 
WITHOUT COAL 


Now! Simply turn a vatve for instant heat—any degree. 
In your own stove, without change. burn this new, 
cheap fuel, ‘‘ Aerified Liquid,’ and be done forever with 
the dirt, soot, ashes and drudgery of coal and wood. 


An amazing new invention 
called a “‘heat fountain,” slipped 
into any stove or furnace at 
last makes it possible to end 
Wwoman’s slavery to dirty coal 
and wood. A small quantity of 
common kerosene (coal oil) act- 
ually heats your home for hours. 


30 Days’ Trial 


This marvel of science has 
already come into use in more Fits any heating 
than 200,000 homes, and after stove, range oF 
a thorough trial in weather be- furnace. 
low zero, its performance has 
been so thoroughly tested that 
it will be sent you for trial in 
your own home, Absolutely safe. 
Recommended by physicians for 
its even, dependable heat, 

Write at once for full details and 
free trial offer that puts it in your 
home for 30 days. Find out how you 
can protect yourself against coal strikes, 


= ry free ae. " t 
act at once while this amazi: Free Instant heat, any 
Trial Offer is pains made. Send name degree at turn of 








and address t a valve. 
OLIVER OIL BURNER CORPORATIO 
210 Chestnut St., Dept. K-230 St. pos Mo. 










BLOW SMOKE RINGS! 


ITH this device 
2 held mystify your 
HP fh, friends. No skill required. J 
> PF smoke and countlen whirling daker 
poee/ a fees it 0s party favors. 
o. an i 

and 25¢ for Saiicotine” oto 

Agents wanted 


BANKS, 78 Dun Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NOJOKE TO BE DEAF 


¥. rite me and 
how wot deaf andbow Imes Medicated EarjDrum 


D. P. WAY, Artificial Ear DrumCo. (inc.) 
9 Hoffman Bidg., 2539 Weodward, Detroit, Mich. 


a. 

Make Money Quickly 
raising guinea pigs, squabs, etc., at home 
in spare time. Highest prices paid te 
raisers. Market guaranteed. No experi- 
ence necessary. Free illustrated booklet. 
jutual Food Products Co.,0p!.1.1457 Broadway.NewYorts 

ent firms in America we 
give inventors at lowest 


PATENTS #2555 


service noted for results, evidenced by many well known 
Patents of ee oy value. Book, Patent-Sense, free. 
Lacey&lacey, 661 F St., Wash., D.C. Estab. * 


AGENTS $1.44 PROFIT °'sitz*° 


Every owner buys gold initials for his auto; 10 
orders daily easy. Samples andinformation free. 
World Monogram Co., Dept. 78, Newark, N. & 





a A WW! 
























As one of the oldest pat- 














solution. 





Find 5 Doll Faces 
Surprise Gift 


Yes! Just find five doll faces in this picture, mark them with a 
pencil, and send your solutiom to me along with your name and ad- 
dress and a 2-cent stamp. I willthen send you a Surprise Giftand 
also tell you how you can get my walking, talking, sleeping, 
flirty, rolling-eyed doll called “Dolly May.” Justsay: Here is my 
Send me your Surprise Gift, for which I enclose a 
=i 2-cent stamp for postage. Also tell me how! can get beautiful 
ata Dolly May without a penny’s cost to me.” Write today SURE! 


AUNT MOLLY, Dept. 413-8 Spencer, Ind. 


And Get Our 
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5192—A Stylish Dress.—7 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 
3 yards of 54 inch material. Price 15 cents 

5190—A Pretty Dress For House or Porch Wear.—6 
Bizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
T> make the dress for a 38 inch size as in the large 
view requires 1 yard of plain material and 3% yards of 
figured 36 inches wide. Price 15 cents. 

5039—A Comfortabie Apron Style.—4 Sizes: 
Medium, Large and Extra Large. 
quires 2% yards of 

5195—A Simple Youthful Frock.—4 Sizes: 14, 16, 18 
and 20 years. A 16 year size will require 1% yards of 
54 inch figured material with % yard of contrasting 
material for collar and cuff facings. Price 15 cents. 

5198—A Dainty Dance or Party Frock.—4 Sizes: 4, 6, 
8 and 10 years. An 8 year size requires 2% yards of 
40 inch material, with % yard of contrasting for yoke 
and sleeve bands. Price 15 cents. 

rr Dainty Dress for a Little Miss.—4 Sizes: 2, 

6 and 8 yaers. A 6 year size requires 1% vards of 32 
tach figured material and % yard of plain if made as 
illustrated. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... cente for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 


Small, 
A Medium size re- 
32 inch material. Price 15 cents. 


Number ...--..... Sise . 


« MMS 2. cscccece Sise .... 


Do not order other patterns on this ceupen. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your pame and address on lines beiow.-Send orders 
for patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


BR, BR. Gb WE. ccccccqeccccccosceSeccetoqnscescecsceseeetcs 


FASHION BOOK NOTICE 
Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for our UP-TO- 
DATE FALL AND WINTER 1925- 1926 BOOK OF 
FASHIONS. 
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Women Influeuce Silk Output 


Women are wearing more silk than 
ever, but they could not do this if it 
were not for artificial silk. According 
to the U. S. tariff commission the silk 
worm is falling behind in the race to 
keep women supplied with silk dresses, 
stockings and “other things.” The com- 
mission points out that artificial silk 
production is just a little lap behind nat- 
ural silk. Over 110,000,000 pounds of 
real silk were produced and manufac- 
tured in 1924. During the same year the 
output of artificial silk was 108,800,000 
pounds. Of the latter America produced 
over 38,000,000 pounds and used 40,000,- 
000. 

Artificial silk is made from wood fiber. 
Not so very many years ago a woman 
with the price of real silk would not 
think of buying artificial silk. Today 
the artificial is almost as popular as the 
real thing. The artificial product is 
used for everything from high-priced 
silk gowns to furniture upholsterings, 
silk stockings and other knit goods. The 
greatest proportion of it, however, is 
used in knit goods. Almost thalf of 
that produced goes imto_ stockings, 
which are either all artificial or part 
real and part artificial. 

During the past 10 years America has 
progressed from the smallest artificial 
silk producer to the largest. England 
comes next with Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium and France following. Several 
other smaller countries also have arti- 
ficial silk factories. The tariff commis- 
sion claims that the difference in cost 
between real and artificial silk is really 
small in actual manufacture. This is 
because the real silk fiber goes much 
farther than the artificial fiber. The 
reason for the rapid increase in the 
price of artificial silk is the increasing 
demand by women who are wearing silk 
instead of cotton. 





OUR FIRST GRADUATE NURSE 

Modern nursing’s span is so short 
that America’s first woman graduate 
nurse still lives. She is Linda Richards, 
of Roxbury, Mass., now over 80 years 
old. According to Miss Anna C. Max- 
well, one of her pupils and perhaps the 
dean of New York nurses, Linda Rich- 
ards was a woman of thorough educa- 
tion, great strength of character and 
wonderful perseverance. She was tall, 
dark, stately and forceful. Her person- 
ality was impressive and she had a great 
vision of what nursing might: be. It 
was she who set out to fix its standards 
in a foundation of intelligence, educa- 
tion and dignity. Her school for nurses 
was at the Boston city hospital. 





WOMAN DRIVERS DEFENDED 

Mrs. C. B. Lackie of Pine Mount, Fla., de- 
fends her sex from mean criticism that 
has been invited from men by the act of 
the American Automobile Association de- 
claring women better auto drivers than the 
opposite sex, She answers some of the 
criticisms thus: 

“IT presume women drive from the back 
seat for the same reason that men sit in the 
back seat and criticize every move their 
wives make while driving.” 

“T haven’t found women the only road 
hogs. In fact, ?ve been driven out of_the 
road by-more male speed maniacs in a day 















A sight to discourage crime and make the 
London criminal quake—unless he gets 
close enough to see that it is a woman. It 
is Miss Mary Allen, foremost lady “Bobby,” 
in the uniform which the women police of 
London designed for themselves. Miss Allen 
made a trip to the United States where she 
trained her monocle for a while on police 
methods in this country. 





than by women in a week. Neither are 
women the only gesticulators. I followed 
a Ford containing two men, whose driver 
kept me guessing for several miles. 

“I presume women like to eat while driv 
ing for the same reason men do. They ar 
both guilty. 

“I know a great many women who can 
change a tire quickly. I imagine any timid- 
ity is from fear of soiling the dress thal 
husbands hate so to buy. 

“There are far more smash-ups and dent 
ed fenders caused by ‘lighted’ males than 
by ‘delighted’ females.” 

“I have loaned gasoline to several men, 
but never had to render that service to a 
woman. 

“Perhaps the women know that traffic 
policemen fear them. You never fear any 
thing that is afraid of you. 

“Better make the horn sound like a fire 
engine than not use it at all, like many 
men I know of who ignore traffic regula- 
tions, even to turning around in front of 
you with no warning whatever. 

“T haven’t noticed that the error in 
shifting gears is solely a woman’s trait. 

“Men can’t expect to have a monopoly on 
all the fools; it’s enough that they hay 
the majority of them.” 





REAL BOOK WORM 

Miss Sylvia Shenkman, 17, became so ab 
sorbed in reading a book that she was a 
cidentally locked in the Carnegie public 
library at Atlantic City. At midnight she 
telephoned the police. They had her 
leased. 

The book -she was reading? 
Hunchback of Notre Dame”! 


Oh—“1 





SELLS DRESS GOODS AT 66 CENTS YARD 


Textile Mill Products Co. Now Sending Five 
Yard Remnants of Serges, Tricotines 
and Suitings Direct to the User. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Women who make 
their own clothes and appreciate real bar- 
gains in quality dress material will marvel! 
at the values made possible for them today 
by the announcement of the Textile Mil! 
Products Co. of this city who will sell all 
of their 4 and 5-yard remnants at only 
66c a yard. 

The decision of this well known con- 
cern to sell remnants direct to the user 
offers an unusual opportunity to secure new 
fall colors in Serges, Tricotines and suitings 
at a big saving. Every reader interested 
should write to Remnant Division W-1!, 
Textile Mill Products Co. Kansas City, 
Mo., for free details of this remarkable 
offer.—Advtrtisement. 
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Venomous Snakes in United States 


What are the real poisonous snakes 
in the United States and where are their 
habitats? This question is asked by 
Mr. A. R. Frye, of Valley, Nebr. For- 
tunately the U. S. biological survey has 
prepared a complete list of the poison- 
ous snakes found in this country. 


The Harlequin snakes, which are 
poisonous, occur from South Carolina 
and Arizona to South America; they are 
frequently confused with the nonveno- 
mous scarlet snakes and the scarlet 
kingsnake. The “pit vipers” occur 
itroughout the temperate and tropical 
zones Of America. They include a num- 
ber of venomous. species which are 
familiarly known by the names of_rat- 
tlesnake, massasauga, cotton- mouth wa- 
ler moccasin and copperhead. 

The cotton-mouth water moccasin 
frequents the low lands along Southern 
rivers and the adjoining swamps into 
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The Dog Decided 


Both Edmund Edwards and Isaac 
Bernstein, of New York, claimed own- 
ership of “Buster,” a super-educated 
brindle bull-terrier. Edwards claim- 
ed he lost the dog fromahis ice wagon 
and some three months later found 
him in Bernstein’s express wagon. A 
dispute followed and finally they had 
to take the case to court. “Let the 
dog decide,” said Magistrate McKin- 
iry. Buster performed tricks for 
Bernstein and then did just as well 
for Edwards. So there was still a 
“dog without a master.” But since 
Buster started life on Edwards’s ice 
wagon several years previously and 
had learned to perform a special trick 
on that wagon Edwards had the upper 
hand. He asked the magistrate if he 
had ever seen a dog open a window. 
The magistrate had not. Buster was 
then taken to Edwards’s wagon. The 
dog opened a small window in the 
back of the vehicle and climed in. 
Edwards got the dog. 
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which the rivers overflow during high 
water; in its native haunts the cotton- 
mouth is irritable and pugnacious, and 
when surprised throws its head back 
and opens its mouth disclosing the 
white lining. In the Northern states the 
copperhead is partial to rocky places in 
the vicinity of timber, marshes or aban- 
doned stone quarries; in the South it 
frequents higher and drier ground than 
around the marshes; unless cornered, 
this snake usually attempts to escape 
unseen. 

The pigmy rattler and Massasauga are 
diminutive forms of the true rattlers. 
Their range is chiefly east of the Rock- 
ies, except for Arizona, and they are 
common snakes on the prairies and 
their swamps and marshes. Of the 
true rattlers there are 12 species. Their 
Come names and range are as fol- 
OWS: 

Diamond-back  rattler—occurs' in 
southern South Carolina to Florida, 
westward to Louisana and Arkansas. 
It is sometimes known as the water 
rattler because it is partial to the 
neighborhood of water and is said to be 
a good swimmer. 


Western diamond-back rattler—Tex- 
as and northern Mexico to Arizona, 
also lower California. 

Horned rattlesnake or sidewinder— 
Southern California, southern Nevada, 
Arizona and southwestern Utah, 

Prairie Rattler—Great Plains from 
southern Canada to Texas. 

Red rattlesnake—Southwestern Cali- 
fornia and Lower California. 

Timber rattler — Maine to Georgia, 
westward to Great Plains. This species 
is limited to timber areas. It is certain 
that rattlesnakes do not habitually 
climb trees, because they are poorly 
adapted to such accomplishment, yet 
there is unquestionable proof that they 
do so occasionally. It requires little 
more agility to climb a rough-barked 
slanting tree than the face of a rocky 
ledge. 

Green rattlesnake—Border region of 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and ad- 
jacent Mexico. 

Pallid, or bleached rattler—Arizona, 
Colorado desert to southern Lower Cal- 
ifornia.. 

Dog-faced rattler—Southern Texas to 
southern Arizona, also Mexico. 

Pacific rattler—British Columbia to 
southern California, western Idaho and 
Nevada. 

Tiger rattler—Southern 
southern Nevada. 

There are also two species of rattlers 
which have no popular names, but 
which are scientifically known as Cro- 
talus pricei and Crotalus willardi, and 
which are found in southern Arizona 
and adjacent region of Mexico, and in 
the Santa Rita mountain region of Ari- 
zona and northern Mexico. 


PLAGIARISM CHARGED 


Sidney Howard, who won the Pulitzer 
prize for the best American play of 1924 
with his drama, “They Knew What They 
Wanted,” is accused of plagiarism by Jos- 
eph Alexander, Ernest Shayer and Wilford 
North. The three Californians claim to have 
submitted a play, “The Full of the Moon,” 
to the Theater Guild in 1923 and, after it 
was rejected, Howard’s play along almost 
similar lines was trotted out. “The Full of 
the Moon” was copyrighted. 

The League of American Pen Women is 
campaigning against plagiarism. It urges 
registration of scenarios before forwarding 
them to producers. Members charge that 
manuscripts have been returned by con- 
cerns which later use the subjects—dis- 
guised. The league is advocating a new 
copyright law to better protect amateur 
writers, 


Arizona, 








HOW HE DID IT 

A Texas newspaper publisher who retired 
with $50,000 in the bank was asked how he 
did it, and replied as follows: 

I attribute my ability to retire with a 
$50,000 bank account, after 30 years in the 
country newspaper field, to close application 
to duty, always hewing to the mark and 
letting the chips fall where they may, the 
most rigorous rule of economy, never spend- 
ing a cent foolishly, everlastingly keeping 
at my job with a whole heart—and the 
death of an uncle who left me $49,999.50— 
Thrift Magazine. 





The One—Some men are born great, some 
achieve greatness, and some—” 

The Other—Just grate upon you.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, 





PARKERS 
HAIR | 
BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


wa Has been 
success for ore than 10 years 














the magic Mending Fluid that has 
lightened the burdens of thousands 
of women. Better than sewing. All 
kinds of wearing apparel, hosiery, 
linens, etc., neatly and permanent- 
ly repaired. Can be washed, bofl- 
ed, and ironed—things mended 
2g MENDWELL stay mend- 
aoe instructions for using 
tube. Sent postpaid for 

for particulars. 50c or “T tubes for $1.00. 


The Mendwell Co., Box 809-H, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


STOP Wneezine & Coucnine 


NO RED TAPE NO DELAY 


Is your chest full of phlegm and mucous? Have you trouble 
in breathing and resting at night? Do you struggle and gasp 
for breath, cough and choke with the least exertion? To 
prove you can overcome these troubles of Asthma, Bronchitis, 
and Catarrh, we will send you a $1 bottle of our famous 
Atlas Treatment— —Send name and age with descrip- 
tion of sickness for this Generous offer. 


Atlas Medic Co. 2145 Byers Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rummage Sales MAKE $50 DAILY 


Offer Wonderful values. We start you. “WHOLESALE 
DISTRIBUTORS.” Dent. 170, 609 Division St.. Chicage 


FINISHING trial offer, one film deyel- 
oped 4 ~ prints and one enlargement 
from film, all for 25 cents silver. 


PURDY’S STUDIO. Box 61-A, WELLS, MINN. 


[YOU WILL LIKE THEM! 


No one thing arouses more 
interest, provides more satis- 
faction and entertainment in 
the home circle than good 
reading. The Pathfinder is 
the one necessary magazine 
but should be supplefgented 
by story and home magazines, 
and we are pleased to rec- 
ommend to our thousands of 
friends as worth-while pub- 
lications the Woman’s Home 
Companion for the women of 
the household and Collier’s 
for unusually attractive sto- 
ries, pictures and special ar- 
ticles. These publications an- 
nounce a most attractive edi- 
torial program for 1925-26 and 
to enable you to ‘enjoy them we make these greatly 
reduced combination prices: 


Woman’s Home Companion { ps $2.35 


The Pathfinder 
Collier’s Weekly 90 $2 60 
All Three Papers 
116 BIG MAGAZINES $390 
You Save 60 Cents ONLY 


The Pathfinder 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—Here’s what the 
editors write us they have scheduled for the coming 
year. FICTION—6 new full length novels and over 60 
enthralling short stories, all by leading authors. FASH- 
1ONS—500 last mine oaege direct from Paris and 
5th avenue. RECIPES AND MENUS—over 500 new 
tasteful, tempting, nourishing and inexpensive sugges- 
tions. HOME HELPS—300 pages devoted to Child 
Training and Better Babies, Entertaining, Gardenin 
and Family Budgets, Hat and Dress Making, Colo 
Cut-outs for = youngsters, 100 pages Beautiful Gray- 
ure Pictures, 

COLLIER'S. “The National Weekly, stands for a 
= and happier America through better schools, 

ter government, better citizenship and better work- 
ing conditions. Personal, newsy, full of life and im- 
petus, Collier’s has an a 1 limited only by the ver- 
satility of human accomplishment. Carefully it meas- 
ures your every int@rest—meets each one with ex 
lent serials, unusual short stories and thought- impel- 
ling editorials and special articles. More pages, more 
pictures, more stories and everything that goes to make 
up a more entertaining and instructive magazine than 
 * eo 

d $2.40 for the Woman’s Home Companion and 

ont Pathfinder, or $2.65 for Collier’s and the Path- 
finder, or better still, send the bargain price, only 
$3.90, and secure all three publications for the year 
to come. Address PATHFINDER, Washington, pc. 


AGENTS 
quick and easy seller. 
Big profits. Write p> pee 
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THE PATHFINDER 
By James Oliver Curwood 








Sergeant Brokaw was hatchet-faced, with 
shifting pale blue eyes that had a glint of 
cruelty in them. He was tall, and thin, 
and lithe as a cat. He belonged to the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police, and was one 
of the best men on the trail that had ever 
gone into the North. His business was 
man hunting. Ten years of seeking after 
human prey had given to him many of 
the characteristics of a fox. For six of 
those 10 years he had represented law north 
of 53. Now he had come to the end of his 
last hunt, close up to the Arctic circle. For 
187 days he had been following a man. The 
hunt had begun in midsummer, and it was 
now midwinter. Billy Loring, who was 
wanted for murder, had been a hard man 
to find. But he was caught at last, and 
Brokaw was keenly exultant. It was his 
greatest achievement. It would mean a 
great deal for him down at headquarters. 

In the rough and dimly lighted cabin his 
man sat opposite him, on a bench, his 
manacled hands crossed over his knees. He 
was a younger man than Brokaw—=30, or a 
little better. His hair was long, reddish, 
and untrimmed. A stubble of reddish beard 
covered "his face. His eyes, too, were blue 
—of the deep, honest blue that one remem- 
bers, and most frequently trusts. He did 
not look like a criminal. There was some- 
thing almost boyish in his face, a little 
hollowed by long privation, He was the 
sort of man that other men liked. Even 
Brokaw, who had a heart like flint in the 
face of crime, had melted a little, 

“Ugh!” he shivered. “Listen to that 
beastly wind! It means three days of 
storm.” 

Outside a gale was blowing straight down 
from the arctic. They could hear the steady 
moaning of it in the spruce tops over the 
cabin, and now and then there came one 
of those raging blasts that filled the night 
with strange shrieking sounds. Volleys of 
fine, hard snow beat against the one window 
with a rattle-like shot. In the cabin it was 
comfortable. It was Billy’s cabin. He had 
built it deep in a swamp, where there were 
lynx and fisher cat to trap, and where he 
had thought that no-one could find him. 
The shéet-iron stove was glowing hot. An 
oil langp hung from the ceiling. Billy was 
sitting so that the glow of this fell in his 
face. It scintillated on the rings of steel 
about his wrists. Brokaw was a cautious 
man, as well as a clever one, and he took 
no chances. 

“I like storms—when you’re inside, an’ 
close to a stove,” replied Billy. “Makes me 
feel sort of —safe.” He~smiled a little 
grimly. Even at that it was not an un- 
pleasant smile. 

Brokaw’s snow-reddened eyes gazed at 
the other. “There’s something in that,” he 
said. “This storm will give you at least 
three days more of life.” 

“Won’t you drop that?” asked the pris- 
oner, turning his face a little, so that it 
was shaded from the light. “You’ve got me 
now, an’ I know what’s coming as well as 
you do.” His voice was low and quiet, with 
the faintest trace of a broken note in it, 
deep down in his throat. “We’re alone, old 
man, and a long way from anyone. I ain’t 
blaming you for catching me. I haven’t 
got anything against yout. So let’s drop 
this other thing—what I’m going down to 
—and talk of something pleasant. I know 
Pm going to hang. That’s fhe law. It'll be 
unpleasant enough when it comes, don’t you 
think? Let’s talk about—about—home. 
Got any kids?” 2 

Brokaw shook his head, and took his pipe 
from his mouth, “Never married,” he said 
shortly. 


“Never married,” mused Billy, regarding 


— 


him with a curious softening of his blue 
eyes. “You don’t know what you’ve missed, 
Brokaw. Of course, it’s none o’ my busi- 
ness, but you’ve got a home—somewhere—” 

Brokaw shook his head again. “Been in 
the service 10 years,” he said, “I’ve got.a 
mother living with my brother somewhere 
down in York State. [ve sort of lost track 
of them. Haven’t seen ’em for five years.” 

Billy was looking at him steadily. Slow- 
ly he rose to his feet, lifted his manacled 
hands, and turned down the light. 

“Hurts my eyes,” he said, and he laughed 
frankly as he caught the suspicious glint 
in Brokaw’s eyes. He seated himself again, 
and leaned over toward the other. “I 
haven’t talked to a white man for three 
months,” he added, a little hesitatingly. 
“I’ve been hiding—close. I had a dog for 
a time, but he died, an’ I didn’t dare go 
hunting for another. But I wanted to get 











This is a scene on the water front of 
Saloniki, a city which was formerly Turk- 
ish but now belongs to Greece, This is the 
city known as Thessalonica in ancient times, 
and it was the people there to whom Paul 
preached and later wrote his epistle to the 
Thessalonians, Though the inhabitants are 
poor, they have large families. This young 
girl has been sent to market with a boat- 
load of vegetables and has had to carry the 
baby on her back into the bargain. 








enough fur to take me to South America. 
Had it alf planned, an’ she was going to 
join me there—with the kid. Understand? 
If you’d kept away another month ~ 

There was a husky break in his voice, and 
he coughed to clear it. “You don’t mind if 
I talk, do you—about her, an’ the kid? I’ve 
got to do it, or burst, or go mad. I’ve got 
to because—today—she was 24—at 10 o’- 
clock in the morning—an’s it’s our wedding 
day g 

The half gloom hid from Brokaw what 
was in the other’s face. And then Billy 
laughed almost joyously. “Say, but she’s 
been a true little pardner,” he whispered 
proudly, as there came a lull in the storm. 
“She was just born for men, an’ everything 
seemed to happen on her birthday, an’ 
that’s why I can’t be downhearted. even now. 
It’s her birthday, you see, an’ this morn- 
ing, before you came, I was just that happy 
that I set a plate for her at the table, an’ 
put her picture and a curl of her hair beside 
it—set the picture up so it was looking at 
me—an’ we had breakfast together. Look 
here——” 

He moved to the table, with Brokaw 
watching him like a cat, and brought some- 
thing back with him, wrapped in a soft 
piece of buckskin. He unfolded the buck- 
skin tenderly, and drew forth a long curl 
that rippled a dull red and gold in the 
lamp-glow, and then he handed a _ photo- 
graph to Brokaw. “That’s her!” he whis- 
pered, : 

Brokaw turned so that the light fell on 
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the picture. A sweet, girlish face smiled 
at him from out of a wealth of flowing 
disheveled curls. 

“She had it taken that way just for me,” 
explained Billy, with the enthusiasm of 
a boy in his voice. “She’s always wore her 
hair in curls—an’ a braid—for me, when 
we’re home. I love it that way. Guess I 
may be silly, but [ll tell you why. That 
was down in York state, too. She lived in 
a cottage, all grown over with honeysuckle 
an’ mornin’ glory, with green hills and 
valleys all about it—and the old apple 
orchard just behind. That day we were in 
the orchard, all red an’ white with bloom, 
and she dared me to a race. I let her beat 
me, and when I came up she stood under 
one of the trees, her cheeks like the pink 
blossoms, and her hair all tumbled about 
her like an armful of gold, shaking the 
loose apple blossoms down on her head. | 
forgot everything then, and I didn’t stop 
until I had her in my arms, an’—an’ she’s 
been my little pardner ever since. After 
the baby came we moved up into Canada, 
where I had a good chance in a new mining 
town. An’ then——” 


A furious blast of the storm sent the over- 
hanging spruce tops smashing against the 
top of the cabin. Straight overhead the 
wind shrieked almost like human voices, 
and the one window rattled as though it 
were shaken by human hands. The lamp 
had been burning lower and lower. It 
began to flicker now, the quick sputter of 
the wick lost in the noise of the gale. Then 
it went out. Brokaw leaned over and open- 
ed the door of the big box stove, and the 
red glow of the fire took the place of the 
lamplight. He leaned back and relighted 
his pipe, eying Billy. The sudden blast, the 
going out of the light, the opening of the 
stove door, had all happened in a minute, 
but the interval was long enough to bring 
a change in Billy’s voice. It was cold and 
hard when he continued. He leaned over 
toward Brokaw,. and the boyishness*™had 
gone from his face, 

“Of course, I can’t expect you have any 
sympathy for this other business, Brokaw,” 
he went on. “Sympathy isn’t in your line, 
an’ you wouldn’t be the big man you are 
in the service if you had it. But I’d like 
to know what you would have done. We 
were up there six months, and we’d both 
grown to love the big woods, and she was 
growing prettier and happier every day— 
when Thorne, the new superintendent, came 
up. One day she told me that she didn’t 
like Thorne, but I didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to that, and laughed at her, and said he 
was a good fellow. After that I could see 
that something was worrying her, and 
pretty soon I couldn’t help from seeing 
what it was, and everything came out. It 
was Thorne. He was persecuting her. She 
hadn’t told me, because she knew it would 
make trouble and I’d lose my job. One 
afternoon I came home earlier than usual, 
and found her crying. She put her arms 
round my neck, and just cried it all out, 
with her face snuggled in my neck, and 
kissed me——” 


Brokaw could see the cords in Billy’s neck. 


“His manacled hands were clenched. 


“What would you have done, Brokaw?” he 
asked huskily. “What if you had a wife, 
an’ she told you that another man had 
insulted, her, and was forcing his atten- 
tions on her, and she asked you to give up 
your job and take her away? Would you 
have done it, Brokaw? No, you wouldn’t. 
You’d have hunted up the man. That’s what 
I did. He had been drinking—just enough 
to make him deyilish, and he laughed at me 
—I, didn’t mean to strike so hard—but it 
happened. I killed him. I got away. She 
and the baby are down in the little cottage 
again—down in York state—an’ I know 
she’s awake this minute—our wedding day 
—thinking of me, an’ praying for me, and 
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Geographic Tabloids 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Nickname—“Keystone,” “Steel” or “Coal.” 
Motto—“Virtue, Liberty and Independ- 

ence.” 

State flower—(no choice). 

Area—45,126 sq. mi. (32nd in rank). 

Population—9,000,000 (2nd in rank). 

Percentage of illiteracy—4.6. 

Settled—1682. 

Entered union—1787. 

Capital—Harrisburg; pop. 75,000 (Larg- 
est city: Philadelphia; pop. 1,900,000). 

Government—General assembly consists 
of a senate of 50 members and a house of 
representatives of 208 members. Repre- 
sented at Washington by two senators and 
36 representatives. 

Governor—Gifford Pinchot,- Rep. Term 
four yrs.; salary $18,000. 

Products—Coal, coke, iron, oil, cotton 
goods, silk and woolen goods, leather, elec- 
trical appliances, kid, grain, vegetables, 
fruit, tobacco ete. 

Politics—In 1924 presidential election 
Republicans polled 1,401,481 votes, Demo- 
crats 409,192 and Third Party 307,591; elec- 
ioral vote was Republican, 38. 














counting the days between now ‘and spring. 
We were going to South America then.” 
Brokaw rose to his feet, and put fresh 
wood into the stove, “I guess it must be 
pretty hard,” he said, straightening him- 
self. “But the law up here doesn’t take 
them things into account—not very much. 
It may let you off with manslaughter—10 
or 15 years. I hope it does. Let’s turn in.” 


Billy stood beside him. He went with 
frokaw to a bunk built against the wall, 
and the sergeant drew a fine steel chain 
from his pocket. Billy lay down, his hands 
crossed over his breast, and Brokaw deftly 
fastened the chain about his ankles. 

“And I suppose you think this hard, too,” 
he added. “But I guess you’d do it if you 
were me. Ten years of this sort of work 
learns you not to take chances. If you 
vant anything in the night just whistle.” 

It had been a hard day with Brokaw, and 
he slept soundly. For an hour Billy lay 

wake, thinking of home, and listening to 
the wail of the storm. Then he, too, fell 
nto sleep—a restless, uneasy slumber filled 
with troubled visions. For a time there 
had come a lull in the gale, but now it 
broke over the cabin with increased fury. 
\ hand seemed slapping at the window, 
threatening to break it. The spruce boughs 
moaned and twisted overhead, and a volley 
if wind and snow shot suddenly down the 
chimney, forcing open the stove door, so 
hat a shaft of ruddy light cut like a red 

nife through the dense gloom of the cabin. 
ln varying ways the sounds played a part 
n Billy’s dreams. In all those dreams, and 
egments of dreams, the girl—his wife— 
was present. Once they had gone for wild 
flowers and had been caught in a thunder- 
torm, and had run to an old and disused 
barn in the middle of a field for shelter. 
tle was back in that barn again, with her— 
nd he could feel her trembling against 
him, and was stroking her hair, as the 
thunder crashed over them and the light- 
ling filled her eyes with fear, After that 
there came to him a vision of the early 
1utumn nights when they had gone corn 
roasting, with other young people. He 
had always been afflicted with a slight 
nasal trouble, and smoke irritated him. It 
set him sneezing and kept him dodging 
about the fire, and she had always laughed 
when the smoke, persisted in following him 
about, like a young scamp of a boy bent on 
tormenting him. The smoke was unusually 
persistent tonight. He tossed in his bunk, 
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Your Chance to Save 


Many thousand Pathfinder subscriptions expire with this August issue. In 
conjunction with the leading publishers we have arranged a special cut-price 
campaign for the benefit of subscribers whose subscriptions are now ex- ff’ 
piring or will terminate within the next six or eight weeks. Editors ask 
your help by renewing your subscription today, before the winter’s rush 
is on, even though it does not expire until later. We promise prompt and 
efficient service and to reward you for your co-operation the following 
big price reductions are made for a short period. All prices are subject to 
change without notice—many clubs will be greatly increased in price with- 
in a few weeks. Here is your opportunity to realize a big saving—fill out 
the order blank and mail it today. We will help you through your 
helping us. 


152 Magazines for ie $2 


The Pathfinder (:é2':::.. 
People’s Popular Monthly (..::.. 
Farm & Fireside (..22..) 
American Needlewoman (..:7..) 
Mother’s Home Life (:.:<..) Save $1.35 
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| The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 1 
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Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It. 


In the year‘ of 1893 I was attacked by Muscular 
and Sub-Acute Rheumatism. I suffered as only 
those who are thus afflicted know, for over three 
years. I tried remedy after remedy, but such re- 
lief as I obtained was only temporary. Finally, I 
found a treatment that cured me completely and 
such a pitiful condition has never returned. 
have given it to a number who were terribly 
afflicted, even bedridden, some of them seventy 


to eighty years old, and the results were the same 


as.ip my own case. 


I want every sufferer from any form of muscular 
and sub acute (swelling at the joints) rheuma- 
tism, to try the great value of my improved 
‘Home Treatment’’ for its remarkable healing 
power. Dont sent a cent; simply mail your name 
and address, and I will send it free to try. After 
you have used it, and it has proven itself to be 
that long-looked for means of getting rid of such 
forms of rheumatism, you may send the price of 
it. One Dollar, but understand I do not want your 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied to send it. 
Isn’t that fair? Why suffer any longer, when 
relief is thus offered you free. Don't delay, 
Write today. 


Mark H. Jackson, 86-K Durston Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Mr. Jackson is responsible. Above statement true. 








This Wonderful Magazine 


brings each month a wealth of 
new and novel fancy needlework. 
Embroidery, crocheting, knit- 


























ting, tatting, plain and fancy 
sewing are provided for in the 
program of this all-inclusive 
needlework magazine. Applique, 
cross-stitch and all popular 
trends in needlework are in- 
terpreted for its readers. Fully 
illustrated, carefully edited and 
with complete working direc- 
tions, every article described 
can be easily worked, even by 
the beginner. A_ perforated- 
stamped -and-transfer pattern 
service is ready for your use. 
We will send American Neediewoman and Pathfinder both 
one year and Farm and Fireside two years for only $1.10. 
Here are some clubs :— 
Am. Neediewoman Woman's Home Comp. 
Christian Herald $2.35 Am. Needlewoman $2.50 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
Am. Needlewoman Am. Needlewoman 
People’s Home Jour. $1.75 McCall's $1.75 
Farm & ‘Fireside, 2 yrs. Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
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W ight d Health 
in yo guar a time 
Can Be Restored: days. TO 
prove that you can be rid of + that tired 
feeling, sleepless nights, nervousness, and re- 
gain normal weight, health and vitality I send 
you Hilton’s Vitamines absolutely free and post- 
paid to anyone who will write me. No cost. No 
obligation. If it cures you, makes you strong 
and gain weight, I will appreciate your telling 
others. That’s all I ask. Simply send me your 
name and prove that you can feel and look 10 
years younger. W. W. HILTON, 697 Gate- 
way Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
es 
pol District Saiesmen 
oO Wanted = perienced men can 
— earn $100.00 
N a@ week at start. Our union made suits 
a5 and overcoats at $23.50 (none higher) 
are America’s biggest values. We show 
latest nifty colors and styles for men and 
or oung men, Only pure wool fabrics, 
osits ts he overcoats are satin lined. Protected 
territo Can use spare time men in some 
£8, tern rite today for application blank 
> free sampleof the world’s greatest clothin 
£00" Address C, G, HARVEY, Box 00, CHI IcaGe 
to Representative of ( on arac pee. Toms ° pone Shoes—Hosiery 
direct to Weare G nen TANN NERS 
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or any one desirous of taking up this pleasant and 
lucrative work should get our proposition to local 
agent, You can easily add to your income by devot- 
ing hen of your spare time to our interests. The 


Pathfinder is so well known all over the land that we 
need a representative in every locality to take both 
new and renewal subscriptions. We pay very liberal 
cash commissions and aid you in every possible way. 
Free samples, return envelopes, order blanks, etc. 
Write today giving territory you wish to cover. No 
competition. We give our workers exclusive territory 
rights and protect your interests. Address 


The Pathfinder, Agency Dept., Washington, D. C. 
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f and buried his face in the blanket that an- 


swered for a pillow. The smoke reached 
him even there, and he sneezed chokingly. 
In that instant the girl’s face disappeared. 
He sneezed again—and awoke. 

A startled gasp broke from his lips, and 
the handcuffs about his wrists clanked as 
he raised his hand to his face. In that 
moment his dazed senses adjusted them- 
selves. The cabin was full of smoke. It 
partly blinded him, but through it he 
could see tongues of fire shooting toward 
the ceiling. He could hear the crackling 
of burning pitch, and he yelled wildly to 
Brokaw. In an instant the sergeant was on 
his feet. He rushed to the table, where 
he had placed a pail of water the evening 
before, and Billy heard the hissing of the 
water as it struck the flaming wall. 

“Never mind that,” he shouted. 
shack’s built of pitch cedar. 
get out!” 

Brokaw groped his way to him through 
the smoke and began fumbling at the chain 
about his ankles. 

“I can’t—find—the key——” he gasped 
chokingly. “Here—grab hold of me!” 

He caught Billy under the arms and 
dragged him to the door. As he opened it 
the wind came in with a rush and behind 
them the whole cabin burst into a furnace 
of flame. Twenty yards from the cabin 
he dropped Billy in the snow and ran back, 
In that seething room of smoke and fire 
was everything on which their lives de- 
pended, food, blankets, even their coats 
and caps and snowshoes. But he could get 
no farther than the door. He returned to 
Billy, found the key in his pocket, and 
freed him from the chain about his ankles. 
Billy stood up. As he looked at Brokaw 
the glass in the window broke and a sea 
of flame spurted through. It lighted up 
their faces. The sergeant’s jaw was set 
hard, His leathery face was curiously white. 
He could not keep from shivering. There 
was a strange smile on Billy’s face, and a 
strange look in his eyes. Neither of the 
two men had undressed for sleep, but their 
coats, and caps, and heavy mittens were 
in the flames. 

Billy rattled his handcuffs. Brokaw look- 
ed him squarely in the eyes. “You ought 
to know this country,” he said. “What’ll 
we do?” 

“The nearest post is 60 miles from here,” 
said Billy. 

“I know that,” replied Brokaw. “And I 
know that Thoreau’s cabin is only 20 miles 
from here. There must be some trapper or 
Indian shack nearer than that. Is there?” 

In the red glow of the fire Billy smiled. 
His teeth gleamed at Brokaw. It was in a 
lull of the wind,-and he went close to 
Brokaw, and spoke quietly, his eyes shin- 
ing more and more with that strange light 
that had come into them. “This is going 
to be a big sight easier than hangin’, or 
going to jail for half my life, Brokaw— 
an’ you don’t think ['m going to be fool 
enough to miss the chance, do you? It 
ain’t hard to die of cold. I’ve almost been 
there once or twice. I told you last night 
why I couldn’t give up hope—that some- 
thing good for me always came on her 
birthday, or near to it. An’ it’s come. It’s 
40 below, an’ we won’t live the day out. 
We ain’t got a mouthful of grub. We ain’t 
got clothes enough on to keep us. from 
freezing inside the shanty, unless we had a 
fire. Last night I saw you fill your match 
bottle and put it in your coat pocket. Why, 
man, we ain’t even got a match!” 

In his voice there was a thrill of triumph, 
Brokaw’s hands were clenched, as if some- 
one had threatened to strike him. “You 
mean- > he gasped. 

“Just this,” interrupted Billy, and his 
voice was harder than Brokaw’s now. “The 
God you used to pray to when -yyou was a 
kid has given me a choice, Brokaw, an’ I’m 
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going to take it. If we stay by this fire, an’ 
keep it up, we won’t die of cold, but of 
starvation. We'll be dead before we get 
half way to Thoreau’s. There’s an Indian’s 
shack that we could make, but you’ll never 
find it—not unless you unlock these irons 
and give me that revolver at your belt. 
Then I'll take you over there as my prisoner, 
That'll give me another chance for South 
America—an’ the kid at home. 

Brokaw was buttoning the thick collar 
of his shirt close up about his neck. On 
his face, too, there came for a moment a 
grim and determined smile. “Come on,” he 
said. “We’ll make Thoreau’s or die!” 

“Sure,” said Billy, stepping quickly to 
his side. “I suppose I might lie down in 
the snow, an ’refuse to budge. I’d win my 
game then, wouldn’t 1? But we'll play it— 
on the square. It’s Thoreau’s, or die. And 
it’s up to you to find Thoreau’s.” 

He looked back over his shoulder at the 
burning cabin as they entered the edge of 
the forest, and in the gray darkness that 
was preceding dawn he smiled to himself. 
Two miles to the south, in a thick swamp, 
was Indian Joe’s shack. They could have 
made it easily. On their way to Thoreau’s 
they would pass within a mile of it. But 
Brokaw would never know, And they would 
never reach Thoreau’s. Billy knew that. 
He looked at the man hunter as he broke 
trail ahead of him—at the pugnacious hunch 
of his shoulders, his long stride, the deter- 
mined clench of his hands, and wondered 
what the soul and the heart of a man like 
this must be, who in such an hour would 
not trade life for life. For almost three- 
quarters of an hour Brokaw did not utter 
a word. The storm had broke. Above the 
spruce tops the sky began to clear. Day 
came slowly. And it was growing steadily 
colder. The swing of Brokaw’s arms and 
shoulders kept the blood in them circulat- 
ing, while Billy’s menacled wrists held a 
part of his body almost rigid. He knew that 
his hands were already frozen. His arms 
were numb, and when at last Brokaw paus- 
ed for a moment on the edge of a frozen 
stream Billy thrust out his hands, and 
clanked the steel rings. 

The cold steel had seared his wrists like 
hot iron, and had pulled off patches of skin 
and flesh. Brokaw looked, and hunched his 
shoulders. His lips were blue. His cheeks, 
ears, and nose were frostbitten. There was 
a curious thickness in his voice when he 
spoke, 

“Thoreau lives on this creek,” he said. 
“How much farther is it?” 

“Fifteen or 16 miles,” replied Billy. “You'll 
last just about five, Brokaw, I won’t last 














An ancient silver shekel. 
side symbolizes the deliverance of Jeru- 


The reverse 
salem. Other coins bore the inscription 
“Jerusalem the Holy” on this side. “On the 
obverse side is the inscription “Shekel of 
Israel,” with the date. The Jews first began 
to issue coins in the third year of the reign 
of Simon the Maccabee, which began in 143 
B. C. The history of their coinage closed 
with the fall of Barcochba at the time of the 
Roman conquest. It was about 1800 years 
ago that the last coins issued by a Jewish 
nation were put into circulation. But after 
all these years Palestine is to have its own 
coinage again. By a recent decision of the 
British government thé Jews are to have 
the shekel, dinar and prutah, the same 
units as those used in the ancient monetary 
system which is so closely connected with 
Jewish history, 







































The heise of standards at Washington 
has constructed this machine in order to 
test the wear of different washing materials 
on marble floors. From tests made with 
this machine it will be possible to deter- 
mine just what damage a marble floor re- 
ceives from the scrub-woman and her mop. 








that long unless you take these things off 
and give me the use of my arms.” 

“To knock out by brains when I ain’t 
lovking,” growled Brokaw. “I guess—be- 
fore long—you’ll be willing to tell where 
the Indian’s shack is,” 

He kicked his way through a drift of 
snow to the smoother surface of the stream. 
There was a breath of wind in their faces, 
and Billy bowed his head to it. In the 
hours of his greatest loneliness and despair 
Billy had kept up his fighting spirit by 
thinking of pleasant things, and now, as 
he followed in Brokaw’s trail, he began to 
think of home. It was not hard for him to 
bring up visions of the girl wife who would 
probably never know how he had died. He 
forgot Brokaw. He followed in the trial 
mechanically, failing to.notice that his 
captor’s pace was growing steadily slower, 
and that his own feet were dragging more 
and more like leaden weights. He was back 
among the old hills again, and the sun was 
shining, and he heard laughter and song. 
He saw Jeanne smiling at him, and waving 
Baby Jeanne’s tiny hand at him as he look- 
ed back over his shoulder from down the 
dusty road: His-mind did not often travel 
as far as the mining camp, and he had com- 
pletely forgotten it now. He no longer 
felt the sting and pain of the intense cold. 
It was Brokaw who brought him back into 
the reality of things. The sergeant stum- 
bled and fell in a drift and Billy fell over 
him, 


For a moment the two men sat half buried 
in the snow, looking at each other without 
speaking. Brokaw moved first. He rose 
to his feet with an effort. Billy made an 
attempt to follow him. After three efforts 
he gave it up, and blinked up into Brokaw’s 
face with a queer laugh. The laugh was 
almost soundless. There had come a change 
in Brokaw’s face. Its determination and 
confidence were gone. At last the iron 
mask of the law was broken, and there 
shone through it something of the emotions 
and the brotherhood of man. He was fum- 
bling in one of his pockets, and drew out 
the key to the handcuffs, It was a small 
key, and he held it between his stiffened 
fingers with difficulty. He knelt down be- 
side Billy. The keyhole was filled with 
snow. It took a long time—10 minutes— 
before the key fitted in and the lock clicked. 
He helped to tear off the cuffs. Billy felt 
no sensation as bits of skin and flesh came 
with them. Brokaw gave him a hand and 
assisted him to rise. For the first time he 
spoke. 

“Guess you’ve got me beat, 
said. “Where’s the Indian’s?” 

He drew his automatic Savage from its 
holter and tossed it in the snowdrift. The 
shadow of a smile passed grimly over his 


Billy,” he 
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face. Billy looked about him. They had 
stopped where the frozen path of a smaller 
stream joined the creek. He raised one of 
his stiffening arms and pointed to it. 


“Follow that creek—four miles—and 
‘you’lk come to Indian Joe’s shack,” he 
said, 

“And a mile is just about our limit.” 

“Just about—your’s,” replied Billy. “I 
can’t make another half. If we had a 





“If—” wheezed Brokaw. 
“If we had a fire,” continued Billy. “We 
could warm ourselves, an’ make the Indi- 
an’s shack easy, couldn’t we?” 

Brokaw did not answer. He had turned 
toward the creek when one of Billy’s pulse- 
less hands fell heavily on his arm, “Look 
here, Brokaw.” 

Brokaw turned. They looked into each 
other’s eyes. 

“I guess mebby you’re aman, Brokaw,” 
said Billy quietly. You’ve done what you 
thought was your duty. You’ve kept your 
word to th’ law, an’ I believe you'll keep 
your word to me. If I say the word that’ll 
save us now will you go back to headquar- 
ters an’ report me dead?” 

For a full half minute their eyes did not 
waver. Then Brokaw said: “No.” 


Billy dropped his hand. It was Brokaw’s 
hand that fell on his arm now. “I can’t 
do that,” he said. “In ten years I ain’t run 
out the white flag once. “It’s something 
that ain’t known in the service. There ain’t 
a coward in it, or a man who’s afraid to 
die. But I'll play you square. [TH wait 
until we’re both on our feet again, and 


‘then I'll give you 24 hours the start of me.” 


Billy was smiling now. His hand reached 
out. Brokaw’s met it, and the two joined 
in a grip that their numb fingers scarcely 
felt. 

“Do you know,” said Billy softly, “there’s 
been somethin’ running in my head ever 
since we left the burning cabin. It’s some- 
thing my mother taught me: ‘Do unto oth- 
ers as you’d have others do unto you. I’m 
a fool, ain’t I2 But I’m goin’ to try the 
experiment, Brokaw, an’ see what comes of 
it, I could drop in a snow drift an’ let 
you go on—to die. Then I could save my- 
self. But I’m going to take your word— 
an’ do the other thing. I’ve got a match.” 

“A Match!” 

“Just one. I remember dropping it in 
my pants pocket yesterday when I was out 
on the trail. It’s in this pocket. Your hand 
is in better shape than mine. Get it.” 

Life had leaped into Brokaw’s face. He 
thrust his hand into Billy’s pocket, staring 
at him as he fumbled, as if fearing that 
he had lied. When he drew his hand out 
the match was between his fingers. “Ah!” 
he whispered excitedhy. 

“Don’t get nervous,” warned Billy. “It’s 
the only one.” Brokaw’s eyes were search- 
ing the low timber along the shore. “There’s 
a birch tree,” he cried. “Hold it—while I 
gather a pile of bark!” 


He gave the match to Billy, and staggered 
through the snow to the bank. Strip after 
strip of the loose bark he tore from the 
tree. Then he gathered it in a heap in the 
shelter of a low-hanging spruce, and added 
dry sticks, and still more bark to it. When 
it was ready he stood with his hands in 
his pockets, and looked at Billy. 

“If we had a stone, an’ a piece of paper—” 
he began, 

Billy thrust a hand that felt like lifeless 
lead inside his shirt, and fumbled in a 
pocket he had made there. Brokaw watched 
him with red, eager eyes. The hand reap- 
peared, and in it was the buckskin wrapped 
photograph he had seen the night before. 
Billy took off the buckskin. About the pic- 
ture there was a bit of tissue paper. He 
gave this and the match to Brokaw. 
“There’s a little gun-file in the pocket 
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Dr. W. H. Nichols, president of the 
General Chemical Co., predicts that 
the origin and nature of most of the 
diseases of mankind will not only be 
discovered and alleviated, but- will be 
entirely eliminated within the next half 
century. The chemist, he claims, work- 
ing hand in hand with the physician 
will absolutely prevent the sinister op- 
erations of disease on man. 








The “disease of the business man,” 
says Dr. M. E. Dandy, of Johns Hopkins 
university, can be cured by an opera- 
tion. This disease is caused by over- 
work, tension and loss of sleep, which 
results in high blood pressure. The op- 
eration consists of removing certain 
glands at the base of the brain and cer- 
tain nerves adjoining arteries. Experi- 
ments, he says, proved that such an 
operation is largely successful. 


Nervous breakdowns may be traced 
to health habits formed in childhood, 
says Dr. O. A. Cooper, assistant director 
of the Massachusetts division of mental 
hygiene. “The manner in which the 
child is taught to handle the simple 
problems of childhood,” the doctor ex- 
plains, “molds his habits and ability to 
meet the more complicated adult situa- 
tions. Trivial as these habits may seem 
we follow the child through life and we 
find him in manhood insufficiently pre- 
pared to meet the physical, economical 
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or social requirements of life. He goes 
forth expecting the solicitude from the 
world that he was accustomed to re- 
ceive in his home, and continuing to re- 
act to greater problems as he did to 
problems which confronted him in 
childhood. Then finally realizing the 
inadequacy of these reactions, he is, in 
many instances, unprepared to face re- 
ality and seeks an exit in a nervous 
breakdown.” 


According to Hygeia 3.1 children must 
be born on the average to each Ameri- 
can family if the present population is 
to be maintained without increase or 
decrease. That is, the minimum is 3.1 
children to each family. In past years 
immigrants have been responsible to a 
large extent for the high birth rate in 
our centers of population. But the re- 
cent restriction of immigration has 
placed the burden of replacement on 
Americans. Except in rural sections of 
the country the families of native pa- 
rentage do not average this number. 


Dr. Robert D. Emery, for years a stu- 
dent of cancer, declares that dancing, 
if begun in early life, will free a person 
from any danger of developing this 
dread disease. Upon returning from a 
world-wide research expedition Dr. 
Emery said: “Cancer can be prevented 
by adoption of methods similar to those 
practiced by peoples of arctic regions, 
of the Far East, of Egypt and the Ori- 
ent. In the time of Pericles dancing 
was a national custom and cancer was 
unknown.” 








the match came from,” he said. “I had it 
mending a trap-chain. You can scratch the 
match on that.” 

He turned so that Brokaw could reach 
into the pocket, and the man hunter thrust 
in his hand. When he brought it forth he 
held the file. There was a smile on Billy’s 
face as he held the picture for a moment 
under Brokaw’s eyes. Billy’s own hands 
had ruffled up the girl’s shining curls an 
instant before the picture was taken, and 
she was laughing at him when the camera 
clicked. 

“T’s all up to her, Brokaw,” Billy said 
gently. “I told you that last night. It was 
she who woke me up before the fire got us. 
If you ever prayed—pray a little now. For 
she’s going to strike that match!” 

He still looked at the picture as Brokaw 
knelt before the piJe he had made. He 
heard the scratch of the match on the 
file, but his eyes did not turn. The living, 
breathing face of the most beautiful thing 
in the world was speaking to him from out 
of that picture. His mind was dazed. He 
swayed a little, He heard a voice, low and 
sweet, and so distant that it came to him 
like the faintest whispeer. “I am coming— 
I am coming, Billy—coming—coming—com- 
ing—”’ A joyous cry surged up from his 
soul, buf it died on his lips in a strange 
gasp. A louder cry brought him back to 
himself fora moment. It was from Brokaw. 
The sergeant’s face was terrible to behold. 
He rose to his feet, swaying, his hands 
clutched at his breast. His voice was thick 
—hopless. 

“The Match—went—out—” 

He staggered up to Billy, his eyes like a 
madman’s. Billy swayed dizzily. He 
laughed, even as he crumpled down in 
the snow. As if in a dream he saw Brokaw 
stagger off on the frozen trail. He saw him 
disappear in his hopeless effort to reach the 
Indian’s shack. And then a strange dark- 
ness closed him in, and in that darkness he 





heard still the sweet voice of his wife. It 
spoke his name again and again, and it 
urged him to wake up—wake up—wake up! 
It seemed a long time before he could re- 
spond to it. But at lasthe opened his eyes. 
He dragged himself to his knees, and looked 
first to find Brokaw. But the man hunter 
had gone—forever. The picture was still 
in his hand. Less distinctly than before 
he saw the girl smiling at him. And then— 
at his back—he heard a strange and new 
sound. With an effort he turned to discov- 
er what it was, 

The match had hidden an unseen spark 
from Brokaw’s eyes. From out of the 
pile of fuel was rising a pillar of smoke and 
flame. 





THE OLD SWIMMIN’ HOLE 
My hair was just as white as a dandelion 
ball, 


My face freckled worse than an old kitchen 
wall. 


Thus does James Whitcomb Riley de- 
scribe himeslf as a boy in his poem, 
“The Old Swimmin’ Hole.” 

And it was a real swimmin’ hole that 
he wrote about. It was located on 
Brandywine creek near Greenfield, Ind. 
The residents of that town recently dug 
down in their jeans and produced 
enough money to purchase the spot and 
40 acres around it. The place will now 
become a public park. Riley was born 
near Greenfield. After an absence of 40 
years he returned to find: 


The scene was all changed, like the change 
in my face; 

The bridge of the railroad now crosses the 
spot 


Where the old divin’ log lays sunk and ‘ 


fergot. 
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Newspaper Views 


Baltimore Sun—Another easy way to get 
ng with the yellow races is to treat 
iem white. 








;oston Transcript—The prune crop in the 
rthwest is reported to have suffered 

eatly from heavy rains, which may tend 

add variety to the bill of fare in board- 
houses elsewhere. 





fopeka Journal—Suspender manufactur- 
are said to be enjoying a boom and it 

_y be due to the wide advertising given 
penders during the Dayton trial. 





New Yorker—The optimist believes that 

anthracite trouble will soon be settled 
i the pessimist knows who will have to 
most of the settling. 





Dayton News—Attention of the rubber 
lamation society is directed to the under- 


side of theater seats where most people 


: 


, 


ple 


ark their gum. 


Los Angeles Times—With all its faults 
he income-tax law has cured a lot of peo- 
of the habit of bragging about their 


ney, 





California Graphic—Los Angeles realtor 
1k his son out of school because he wasn’t 
aught subdivision. 


Houston Post-Dispatch—Lloyd George is 


wrong in saying the United States is afraid 


Japan. The United States is merely 


afraid that Japan isn’t afraid of the United 
States. 





Flint Journal—Nothing is harder on a 


woman’s new hat than one of her enemies. 


I 


i 


5 


( 


Southern Lumberman—History’s most 
\iful exhibition of a brave fight against 
1surmonuntable odds is Gen. Dawes’s fran- 

effort to escape the Vice-presidential 
bscurity that is so slowly but surely en- 


veloping him. 





Hartford Courant—If a baby is born 
ut midnight, daylight saving time, and 


later on daylight saving is abolished every- 


where, 


which will be celebrated as the 


youngster’s birthday? 


Cleveland Times—Now that we have be- 


come so successful in convicting evolution- 


, it might be well to try it on mur- 


cerers, 





New Yorker—Hand-painted knees are the 


latest thing according to some authorities. 
The time may come when the lessons learn- 
cd at mother’s knee will be illustrated. 


Memphis Commercial Appeal—The re- 
ned missionary who is shocked to find 
ere isn’t much difference between the 


dress of American women and that of the 


ages, must have overlooked the price 





Nashville Southern Lumberman—Spain 
iy be a poorly governed country, but you 
‘ll observe how smoothly she shifted the 
d of that Riff war onto France. 


Lincoln Star—When a man with a black 
‘ appears in the streets of Paris every- 
ly suspects at once that he is a member 
the Chamber of Deputies. 


Little Rock Arkansas Gazette—The quick- 
‘ way to make two blades of grass grow 


ere one grew before is to plant a vege- 
ble, 





Baltimore Sun—So few of those who itch 
r office come up to scratch. 


Indianapolis News—“The idea that a man 
an’t learn anything after he is 40 is bunk,” 


declares Congressman MacGregor, aged 52, 


~ 
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of Buffalo, who is taking a summer course 
in economics at Cornell. Mr. MacGregor’s 
Sentiments and actions are seriously com- 
mended to other members of congress. 


Los Angeles Times—The Danes are buy- 
ing American safety razors and paying five 
times as much for them as they pay for a 
German offering. After all, the Danes be- 
lieve in safety first. 


Kansas City Star—A woman thanks bob- 
bed hair for one blessing, at least; she says 
the sweeper works a lot better since there 
are no long hairs to tangle it up, 


Boston Herald—An Arkansas editor says 
the average woman wants a strong, inflex- 
ible man who can be wrapped around her 
finger. And what the average man wants is 
a clinging vine that can run the furnace. 


Macon Telegraph—As we get it, the Euro- 
pean nations would be willing to pay their 
debts to the United States if they could 
borrow niore than enough money from the 
United States to pay them with.» 


MY NAME IS CARELESSNESS 

I am more powerful than the combined 
armies of the world. 

I am more deadly than bullets and I have 
wrecked more homes than the mightiest of 
siege guns. 

I steal in the United States alone over 
$1,000,000,000 each year. 

I spare no one and find my victims among 
the rich and poor alike; the young and 
old, the strong and the weak; widows and 
orphans know me. 

I massacre thousands upon thousands of 
wage earners in a year. 

I lurk in unseen places and do most of 
my work silently. You are warned against 
me, but heed me not. 

I am relentless. I am everywhere: in 
the home, on the street, in the factory, at 
railroad crossings and on the sea. 

I bring sickness, degradation and death, 
and yet few seek to avoid me. 

I destroy, crush and maim; I give nothing, 
but take all. 

I am your worst enemy. 

I am CARELESSNESS! 

—Roy Moulton. 





necessi' Easy 
sales, profits big, no experience need- 
ed. Backed by largest Com of 
its kind inthe world. Best 
ties being chosen fast. Write quick 


: free sample outfit offer. 
Fe ne en beagt 











. [Made'2] 2 


,. In FiveHours 


] —Writes Peter Werner, fll. 
Sell Madison “Better- Made” 
Shirts for Large Manufacturer 
Direct to wearer. No capital or 
experience needed. Many earn 
$100.00 weekly and bonus. 


Write for Free Samples 


MADISON SHIRT MILLS, 509 Broadway, New York 
















You Kaew Lots of People 
Who 


eed Monuments 

Our handsome catalog of marble and 
Granite monuments will enable you to 
take their orders, and earn a gener- 
ous commission, No experience neces- 
gary. 

Men and women everywhere are selling 
our beautiful memortals in their spare 





time. . They earn 
more, @ month. You can, too. w 
lor booklet, ‘“‘How to Earn More 
oney,” TODAY 
ith Marble & Granite Co. 
214 Confederate Ave. 





Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to the Pathfinder at $1 each 
and we will send you the paper one year free. It will only 
take a few moments to interest two of your friends—they 
will soon thank you for it, and too, you will have saved 

PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO.. WASHINGTON. D. 


$ 1 2 3 ‘ 4 Denton’s Profit 


ONE WEEK 
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There are many skin sufferers, among 
them may be yourself, who have endured 
for many years the torment or humiliation 
of some form of skin disease, who have 
foliowed all. manner of advice and still 
have been unable to find the relief which 
they sought. 


Your trouble may be only a mild form of 
some simple skin eruption —no great suffer- 
ing, but very, very humiliating and uncom- 
fortable. Your face is disfigured and you 
are ashamed to appear among your friends. 
You wish to clear away the blight that 
hangs like a drawn curtain between your- 
self and your companions. 


Skin Disease a Torment 


PRS ne! are consumed, perhaps, with the burning 
a violent skin disease. The scales and the 
as cover your arms, your legs, your entire body. 
You are driven wild with the qgenty itch that can- 
mot be ed or quieted. You know no sleep; 
your waking hours are hours of intense misery, 
ou cry out for relief! 


Times without number have you followed some 
ane advice and each time you have met only 
isappointment and dispair. 
“Who knows?” you ask. “‘Whose advice may I 
follow ?” 


Here is an answer given you honestly and frankly. 


Reputable physicians will tell you today that the 
medical profession can only guess at what is the 
true cause - | skin disease. Some say it is a blood 
disease and try treatments through the blood 
Others say it is a skin disease ay and.simple. an 
treat the disease through the skin. 


But science isn’t sure. We shall not presume, 
then, to tell ydu what skin disease is when science 
itself frankly admits that it cannot tell. 


But we can tell you about a prescription which 
has been used for twenty-five years in the treatment 
of skin disease, And, without making further claims, 
we * you to read the letters from those who haye 
used it. 


A Doctor’s Prescription 


D. D. D. eroaniotion is the formula of a physi- 
cian, Dr. D. D. Dennis, from whose initials it secures 
its name. The present enormous sale of this pre- 
scription is the result of twenty-five years of gradual 
growth from the time when Dr. Dennis first started 
treating patients in his immediate neighborhood, 


We make no extravagant claims for D. D. D. We 
do not shout from the housetops, ° ‘Come one, come 
all—see, I cure, I cure!’’ There is nothing miracu- 
lous about this prescription. It is just a common 
sense lotion, compounded of well known soothing 
and healing ingredients—thymol, oil of wintergreen, 
etc.—just such elements as any conscientious physi- 
cian might prescribe. 


We know only this: Throughout twenty-five 
ears, day by day, the written testimony of restored 
appiness and health keeps pouring in. Letters by 

thousands come from everywhere, with words of 
thanks and praise. They come freely without solici- 
fation or suggestion of any kind. If you should ask, 

“What is the secret of D. D. D.’s success?’ we 
should answer, “Read the letters which we receive 
and judge for yourself.”’ 


We reproduce a few letters. Read them! 


A Doctor’s Own Case 


Abont 85 years I had to do a great deal of w 

@ year and snd the inside of my thighs begin to Panny 

,.and continued to grow worse, with an eruption all 

| alba — and inside of the | clear to the ankle 

I used all my knowledge to effect a cure (I am ea 

r te from a medical college, class of 1875), but nothing 

me;in fact it grew worse. Then I consulted other 

@oetors and skin specialists and received no help, until life 
was a torture. 


This last spring I got hold of some D.D.D. and have 
found my first relief, until now it seems good to live. I am 


well, eruption all gone, overs all gone, skin soft 
and white. Now you can imagine h ow I feel Somme D. DD. 


@fter 20 to 25 years of torture, I can’t say enough in caine 
of it. R. 5. AKERS, 
Conderay, Wis. BD 
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Three Doctors Fail— 
One Bottle of D.D.D.\" 
Brings Relief 


I have been a user of D. D. D 


or cure. D. DP? D, cured it prompts with one bottle of the 

“Ordinary.”’ 1 can recommend any paces suffering 

with skin disease. We are never without D. D. D. in our our 

house and have had it constantly on hand since 1904—i7 

—or since I contracted the si disease referred to \ 

Ten on refer any one to me. WM. LAFONTAINE. 
Colombia St., Scranton, Pa. 


Talks to Everybody About D.D. D. 


I suffered for the last ten years. Every effort that I 
tried — most of them doctor’s Fates — and even in- 
jections given in my arms; and in the army, injections on 
my back failed to do me a bit of good. 


a PO roud to say after using a few bottjes of 

most cored’. of that hated disease. I am 
AAA Te tt all wham know tn Oe 
Same condition and even go = far as to speak to any 
stranger who is suffering from the same disease. 


The other day a friend of ming who was suffering from 
eczema came over to thank me because I told him to use 


D. D. 
65 Grove St., Chelsea, Mase. 


Sample Bottle Does the Work 


I received your sample bottle of D. D. D. and it has don 
so much good I sent to the drug store and got one one bottle 
and it cured me of the barber’s itch. I have had different 
aio spent $30. a . cates; st but 
_——s idr me any good. I can’t praise 
R.A BC BCLING.” 


ach. 
‘Baldwin, Ga. 


Pitiful Case of Eczema in a Baby 


My baby’s neck and back were covered with clear blisters 
4s large as half a dollar. His clothing would stick’ to him 
till he could hardly move. I was almost ready to go into 
nervous prostration seeing him suffer. Finally our doctor 
said he had done all he id do and advised 
baby to St. Louis to a skin specialist. He said «>. trouble 





was going to kill him and not to be long about it. I saw your 
ad and wrote to the ist. The D. D. D. salleved the 
itching and stopped the blistering 


immediately. ey that 
my boy would nave been in his grave today if it hadn’t 


been for D. D. 
MR. AND MRS. L. EDWARDS. 
112 Mill St,, Martin, Tenn. 


Four Generations 


Healed By D. D. D. 


In Boise, Idaho, 12 years ago, my mot . Mary E. 
Moore, had eczema on her hands ight M. net hie 8 did pai no 

ood. After six months of torture (unable to ‘do any work) 
she was told by her mother to use D.D. D. Three ee 
she used and has never had a return of it since, though s 
keeps a bottle on hand, for she finds it good for any little 
disorder of the skin. 


Some ET: years ary we this I was in Pager se for a nurse; 
the M s said I had n poisoned w' anesceptic 
Sol. a they were 4a] to cure the venginees of the 
skin. One 50-cent bottle of . D. did the work and J 
have not been bothered since. 


My baby is 24 years old and has had a slight rash on her 
body for some time. The sample rd you sent has dried 
it up completel Y; A. L. THOMAS. 

Banning, Calif. 


Years of Suffering 


5 cules See five years 7 ty want ¢ yf of rin 

or dry eczema I ever saw. ag evetye in, Phen f 

read about; sles three rk, ot no re nally 1 

read of D. D. D. and tried a AS It did me d and I 

gst a full size bottle, and before I used half of it I was 
ealed and for ; ae sean I have stayed cured, not having 


LLIAM F. BUTLER. 


seen F Bi . 
R. F OT bar’ 70, Warrenton, Va. 


a Torture Ended 


not had 
night’s rest for five months ontil I pbk 
using your D. D, D., and Oh! how sweet was rest after 
aeoiteay five LA of severe 


ere torture 
Me Va. MES. LUCY J. TAYLOR 









AUGUST 29, 1925 


A Message 


to Skin Sufferers 


Perhaps indeed these letters are too enth 
But if so, may not the writers be pBnm y= 
knowledge that they wrote in the ectasy of cael 
in the joy of freedom from years of suffering? 


One thing is sure. Remediety, of what they said, 
the spirit of what they said is unmistakable. It rings 
true. Joy, relief, gratitude, happiness! 


If they have won this feeling, why not you? If 
you could but have the os that inspires such 
letters, freely written, w would you not give? 
What more indeed can you ask? 


We'll not say that these grateful corresponden’ 
are relieved, healed or cured, but we will say that 


. ar pantheon » after posse g6 pete ond 

flering — and that’s what D. D. D. Prescription 
Loran acta ‘We no claims. You can 
draw far greater onanandmementenen what 


D. D. D. has done aeees: the past twenty-five 
years ate from anything we can now say, 





D. D. D. Prescription will be — 
effective in cases of Eczema, 

worm, Barber’s Itch, Hives, Se Gal 
| Acne, Dandruff. Pimples often yield 
to treatment over night. In all cases, 
D. D. D. gives relief from itching 
upon the first application. 















Send your name and address 
on the coupon below for @ 
generous trial bottle of D. D. 
D. PYrescription. The first 
touch from this trial bottle 
will give instant relief no 
matter how long you have 
suffered. Surely you will 
not hesitate to try this 
prescription in which so 
many have found welcome 
relief. Sample bottie mailed 
FREE and postpaid—No obli- 
gation. Send now. 











Free Trial Coupon 


D. D. D. Laboratories, Dept. C-367 
3845 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free and prepaid sam- 
ple bottle of D. D. D. Prescription. 

















